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NO. IV. 


WNVASION OF THE. RIGHTS OF THE 


FEMALES OF IRELAND. 


NEITHER the memory of man 

nor the annals of history af- 
fords an instance of danger so 
dreadful and alarming as that which 
threatens our kingdom at the pre- 
sent crisiss A danger which from 
the singularity of its nature, and the 
universality of its extent, beggars 
all comparison, and stands without 
a parallel, even amidst the most 
dreadful catastrophies of subjugated 
nations. At a time when we had 
ended a long protracted and bloudy 
war with the people of France, 
a war that carried off myriads of 
our blooming youths and vigorous 
heroes, bereft faithful wives of their 
beloved consorts, divested helpless 
orphans of parental aid, and delug- 
ed au extensive continent with tragic 
scenes of human bleod; when Bri- 
tain and France had concluded a 
treaty of peace, established on the 
firmest basis, confirmed by the most 
solemn engagements, and promising 
a permanent source of tranquillity 
to both nations; when we reposed 
ao entire confidence in the political 
conduct of the French, aad had 
banished every suspicion of danger, 
then alas! is our nation threatened 
with an invasion highly dangerous 
2 its nature, and lamentably des- 
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tructive in its consequences. This 
awful and much to be deprecated 
catastrophe, derives its origin from 
the following circumstances. By 
the long continuance of the. late 
war with France, the male popue 
lation of that kingdom has been so 
far impaired, that from a most ac- 
curate and regular census of its pres 
sent inhabitants, it has been ascer- 
tained, that there are not less than 
eleven females for every male in 
that kingdom, The French ladies 
upon finding themselves so far pre- 
ponderate in point of number, dave 
employed the greater part of the 
last four months in concerting plans 
and devising measures to redress this 
epidemic evil, and having heard of 
Irishmen’s much celebrated militar 
prowess, they have at last unani- 
mously concurred in the design of 
invading our native island, and car- 
rying off, by violence, all its male 
inhabitants. Their plans for this 
purpose seem to have been concerted 
by the most consummate female po- 
liticians in France, and report even 
goes so far asto state, that not a lew 
of the other sex have exercised 
their.taleuts in the cabinet in order 
to confirm the plans of this Ama- 
zunian expedition, But whether 
the motives of these gentlemen may 
have been pure French politesse, the 
advancement of the public good, or 
some others more powerlul than 
both, [ shail at present leave the 
candid and judicious reader to der 
termine. 

Such however are their resolu- 
tions, that those ladies who lfave ale 
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ready husbands, will be permitted 
to remain at home, provided their 
husbands can advance no reasons 
sufficiently cogent to produce a di 
vorce, Previously to their sailing 
from Brest, all the men in France 
will be obliged to marty; their 
wives will be ballotted from the ag- 
gregate mass of the female sex, and 
if any of those apathetic beings 
known amongst us by the natne of 
‘old bachelors, refuse to accept of 
the wives thus allotted them, their 
goods shall be confiscated, and they 
theniselves collected into some of 
the principal towns, where in pub- 
lic. buildings called lumber-rooms, 
secured with large iron grated duors, 
they shall be exposed a number of 
hours every day to the ridicule of 
the insulting populace, and con- 
sidered as the detestation of humane 
ity. 

The resolutions also bind al! un- 
married ladies, from sixteen to sixty 
years old, to einbark as heroines in 
this wonderful expedition ; but it is 
hoped that this part of the act which 
restricts to certain ages may yet be 
repealed, as several troops of girls 
from thirteen to sixteen years old, 
and even some widows at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy have volun- 
teered their services, Upon land- 
ing iv Ireland, the French widows 
ure to seize upon the husbands of 
all scolding wives, and it is positive- 
ly affirmed, that they will so minote- 
ly investigate the conduct of our 
Irish matrons in this respect, that 
no woman who has ever given her 
husband eve one curtain lecture, 
shall be any longer permitted to 
retain him. The young ladies of 
France will then proceed to secure 
all those young bachelors who bave 
been frequently denied by prades 
and coquettes. The conduct of the 
latter will be so nicely scrutinized, 
that those who have ever refused 
more than one proposal, shall be 
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ranked with the women whose elo. 
quence has annoyed the tranquillity of 
their husbands, and the punisthwent 
awarded them shal! be imprisonment 
for life in the small island of Rath. 
lin. Such of the French ladies ag 
will then remain unprovided with 
husbands, will immediately seize 
upon all the males from sixteen 
years and upwards, antl they shall 
have made a complete monopo 
ly. ‘Then shall they begin to exe 
ecute those designs which more im. 
mediately affect the persons of our 
lovely damsels, But as to ladiesa 
hint is sufficient, | shall. not at pre 
sent enter into a minute detail of 
the fatal consequences of this for. 
midable invasion. Let it be suf 
ficient to observe, that several 
millions of the females in France, 
are now disposed according to 
the most systematic plans of their 
chiet politicians; some learning the 
diflerent departments of military 
tactics, others engaged in collecting 
from all arsenals and magazines the 
uecessary arms and ammunition; 
soine eagerly employed in studying 
the best systems of navigation, 0- 
thers practising the most laborious 
maritime employ ments;some learning 
economic housewitery, others mak- 
ing the most splendid and magnifi- 
ceat cradles, the receptacles of a 
future offspring. Exulting in the 
happy prospect of imfmediate con 
quest, they undergo with pleasure, 
even the most laborious duties, and 
animated by the hopes of, an_easy 
victory, they enjoy in sweet anticl 
pation, the numerous comforts of 
conjugal felicity. They look for 
ward with extatic raptures, 
that delightful juncture, in which 
the comely daughters of our vanquisl- 
ed island, shall pay to them submis» 
sive homage ; when all the matrons 
of our northern capital, shall 

supplanted by Parisian widows, 

even its noblest youthful ladies made 
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tubmissive slaves to 
dames of France. 

In times of national and public 
danger, when such impending ruia 
seems to threaten our devoted kings 
dom, should we not be aroused to 
dur country’s honour, and defend to 
the very last extremity the patriot’s 
cause? But as this seems exclusive- 
ly a female war, and as our Irish 
heroines are possessed of true Ama- 
gonian spirit, they would undoubt- 
ly consider the man that lifted 
arms in the cause, as doing violence 
to the vindictive feelings of the 
gentler sex, and denying thei the 
privilege of self-defence in foiling 
the assailing foe, Though we must 
atonce perceive the impropriety of 
defending their rights in the open 
ficld, yet may we performto them a 
most essential service in our closets, 
by giving them timely warning of 
that imminent danger, which should 
call forth every talent, and excite 
every genuine patriot to repel the 
invading foe. It has passed intoa 
proverb equally common and iutel- 
ligible, “ that a persoo warned is half 
drmed.”” Now I have every reason 
tohope, that our Irish ladies will 
by no means consider this hint e¢i- 
ther officious or untimely upon a sub. 
ject, to them, so momentous, inter- 
esting and important. Should there 
be auy want of propriety in my 
manner of inumating to them the ap- 
pruaching danger, 1 am fully per- 
suaded, that it is wore than Counter- 
baianced, by iny deep concern for 
their safety and my ardent wisbes 
for their success. In the meau tine, 
our lrish ladies should be actively 
employed in forming themselves in- 
locorps, under the conduct of such 
as are possessed of the most heroic 
fortitude; in learning the most ne- 
cessary manceuvies of military ex- 
ércise, and in raising along the east- 
era and northern cuasts the most 
lupreyuabie furtifications. No daubt 


the haughty 
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there will be considerable difficulty 
on their part, in selecting suitable 
commanders, but let it be their 
chief aim to fill all the eminent posts 
with such married women as are 
vulgarly called termagants. ‘These 
both from their continual elevation 
of voice, andthe fear of losing their 
husbands, possess an infinite superi- 
ority over the rest of the sex. 
Would my advice be of any service 
in that way, I would waraly re- 
commend as generalissimo Mrs. Ture 
bulent, the wife of a well known 
inn-keeper in a northern village, 
To describe this lady’s excellent 
qualifications, would engross more 
time, and occupy a greater spate thant 
my present paper affords; suffice it 
to sav, that she has a voice more son- 
orous than thetrumpetofNeptune, and 
an arm sufficiently athletic to wield 
the ponderous club of Hercules. Be- 
sides she has fur no less than six 
teen years, kept the wiiole parish in 
complete subjection, so that from 
her practice and experience in come 
manding, she stands untivalled by 
Heroines both of ancient and imodera 
times. 

[am exfremely happy to state, 
that every feriale, with whom Ihave 
ds yet conversed upon this subject, 
has expressed the most profound 
gratitude for my friendly warning, 
and even some have evinced a cou 
plete reformation of conduct on be- 
ing informed of the impending dane 
ger. A few days since [ happened 
to visit my frieud Agricola, who 
lives on the northern coast of this 
kingdom. This goodnatured “man 
has been marrted twenty-five years, 
and within that period he tas scarce- 
ly passed a single day, without ree 
ceiving several curtainr lectures ; so 
that ins married lite forms one cons 
tinued scene of servile obedience, 
and implicit submission to the most 
arbiirary and despoue of all mona 
chial governments, viz, tliat of the 
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petticoat: a government which 
orings its subjects under continual 
vassalage to the most imperious and 
domineering tyrants, As | approach- 
ed the house of Agricola, I heard 
a dreadful] noise, which increased in 
proportion to my approximation ; 
no sooner did I enter the room, than 
I found my ears stunned with a 
storm of cloquence, which for the 
intensity of its noise, far surpassed 
that occasioned by the explosion of 
an hundred cannon, and nearly e- 
qualled the most terrific peal of 
thunder. Electrified and amazed, I 
stood immoveable until the termagant 
dropped her clamorous note, when 
recovering from my surprise, I seat- 
ed myself upon a chair at sucha 
distance as to be beyond the reach 
of violent blows. After some time 
theimpetuosity of her passion gradu- 
ally subsided, the sternnuess and tor- 
vity of her countenance decreased, 
when dispelling seven or eight ime 
mense wrinkles from her minacious 
forelead, and spendin, a considera- 
ble time in adjusting the muscles of 
her face, she accosted me in appar- 
ent terms of tranquil complacency. 
As soon asI found her possessing 
the appearance of goodnature, I 
began to describe to her in terms the 
most energetic and emphatic, the 
immediate danger that threatened 
the ladies of Ireland, and particular 
ly those who reside along the coasts; 
she turned pallid in an mstant, the 
blood began to stayuate in its Course, 
and every symptom of terror stood 
displayed in her countenance. Up- 
on perceiving this Agricola was in- 
spied with the courage of a Herca- 
les, and with a voice and look, both 
bighly indicative of siucerity, ar- 
dently wished for the happy period 
that should relieve his wounded 
mind from a load of poignant an- 
guish, With a countenance the most 
cheerful and serene, be inquired 
warinly respecting the place of dis- 
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embarkation, and upon my inform. 
ing him that it should probably be 
within twenty miles, be immediate. 
ly resolved to be present on the 
beach, that by surrendering himself 
to the first widow that should land, 
he might get rid of his noisy con. 
sort. But 1, commiserating the con. 
dition of a numerous family about 
to lose a tender and affectionate fa 
ther, admonished the old lady with 
respect to her good conduct in fu. 
ture; and whether from good sense 
or self interest, I will not presume 
to say, she has profited so far by the 
advice, that her temper is now come 
pletely chauged, and she modestly 
acquiesces in the opinion of her 
husband apon every occasion. That 
voice which was formerly louder 
than the shouts of Stentor, is now 
modulated so as to consist only of 
the most gentle and soothing accents; 
that countenance, which formerly 
exhibited a prospect more gloomy 
than the surface of the boisterous 
ocean, is now the seat of an unruf 
fled calm, and in short this (now 
goodnatured) woman, and her loving 
husband live in the utmost barmony 
and Jove, enjoying one uninterrupte 
ed scene of prosperity ; feasting on 
the most refined luxuries of conju. 
gal affection, and sharing the mutual 
happiness of a perpetual honeymoon 
Here is an example highly worthy 
of imitation, and admirably calcu 
lated to inspire matrons with affece 
tiun to their loving husbands. Ne- 
ver hasthe passion of love been.more 
permanent in the breast of a female, 
than when it originated from a sense 
of fear, Let then those ladies, who 
once summoned up every charm 10 
order to captivate a lover, or secure @ 
husband, stil continue to exercise 
those amiable graces so highly orna 
mental to theirnative modesty,and so 
enchanting in the eyes of their bys 
bands. Let them only for a me 
ment reflect, that now is of all tumes 
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the most dangerous to counteract the 
wishes, or contradict the words of 
those gentlemen why are only wait- 
ing in anxious suspense, for any tol- 
erable pretext upon which to assert 
their claims to these modern Ama- 
gons. Butiam sorry to state, that 
the fatal consequences of this threat- 
ened invasion will not be solely con- 
fined to matrons; such isthe gaiety, 
and such the vivacity of chose Pa- 
risian ladies, that they will soon at- 
tract the attention of those lively 
sparks that are always actuated by a 
sense of novelty, and become spon. 
taneous victims of the true coquette, 

Walking out the other day I met 
Miss Flirtilla Emmerson, a young 
lady, who, for several years has been 
the brightest luminary in this north- 
ern hemisphere. Seldom does she 
appear in any public assembly, with- 
out slaying ber “ thousands, aud her 
tens of thousands.” Though nat 
yet turned of twenty-three, she pos- 
sesses numerous trophies of her van- 
quished lovers, It is even said her 
skill in captivation is so profound, that 
she has often conquered a dozen by 
asingle glance. Upon my giving her 
aslight hint of her immediate dan- 
ger, she has absolutely resolved to 
abandon the savage and inhuman 
practice of making universal con- 
quest, and to marry a frigid-hearted 
old bachelor of seventy. Some 
neighbouring laaies who envy her 
condition, take the liberty of saying 
that she having formerly refused so 
many proposals, now makes a virtue 
of necessity, and is taught by ex. 
perience, the fatal consequences of 
permitting favourable opportunities 
to pass udimproved, But theugh 


some giddy young flirts may so far 
errin judgment, as to thiok that 
old men are not the proper objects 
of conjugal affection, yet will they 
find by experience, that when nume 
bers with relactance, must vive theit 
youthful husbands to 
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ladies, my friend Flirti!la, will be 
permitted to retain hers, he being 
considered an object unworthy of 
removal. A friend of mine to whom 
I related both this story and that of 
Agricola’s wife, asserts, that a gene- 
ral imitation of the conduct of chose 
two ladies, would be the most effec. 
tual means of securing against the 
effects of the intended invasion. But 
my real opinton is, that recourse 
must be had to arms, as the only 
means of securing our national safe- 
ty. Shall the poor uncultivated Geti- 
too women, whoare stangers to the 
lively sensibilities of the most ten- 
der affection, voluntarily leap into 
the flames that consume their de- 
ceased husbands, and shali not our 
Irish females so highly celebrated 
for conjugal fidelity, brave all the 
horrors of the martial field, in secur- 
ing the pessession of their husbands 
when alive? 


J . G ° 
[= . 
To theProprietors of the Belfast Magazine 


HILE considerable diversity of 

sentiment appears to prevail on 
the subject of Mnemonics, and 
while one set of people supports a 
system which another considers ons 
ly a fair subject for ridicule and 
contenipt, a few candid remarks from 
an impartial person, who profes ses, 
at least, to have no guide ex-e@pt 
truth iu any controversy, may hot 
be unacceptable to tle reaters of 
the Magazine. 

The subject of mnemonics ap- 
pears to have early attracted the 
attention of ingenious men. Some 
of the learned ancients speak parti- 
cularily of the artof assisting the 
memory, And there can be no 
doubt but the subject is one of the 
least proper that could be selected for 
the shaft of ridicule. Memory is of 
the highest importance to mén‘“in 
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every sphere of life; and profession- 
al men in particular cannot bestow 
too much pains to assist and im- 
prove it, Indeed, speculatists may ren- 
der themselves contempuble by the 
absurd and visionary schemes which 
they may recommend for this pur- 
pose, but the thing itself, the art of 
unproving of assisting the memory, 
can never excite the contempt of 
the considerate and the wise. 

The mode of assisting the me- 
mory by the usz of bieroglyphics 
is ubjectionable; first, because of 
the expense and trouble of providing 
the necessary apparatus; secondly, 
because the figures, in order to ef- 
fectually serve the intended object, 
should be subjects of frequent ob- 
servation; and generally, because 
the system is not sufficiently simple. 
Any plan of this nature should con- 
sist of few parts, and should be easi- 
ly resorted to, It cannot otherwise 
be of real or general vse. With- 
out further remark therefore, I pass 
from Mr. Feinaigle’s system’ to that 
of Mr. Sams, as much more reason- 
able, and better adapted to com- 
mon use. 

Mr. Sams uses no hieroglyphics. 
The imagination is the graid organ 
through which the memory is to re- 
ceive assistance. The pictures by 
which the associations are formed, 
do not exist in reality ; the imagina- 
tion merely forms the Wea or con- 
ception of them. 

For the purpose of recollecting 
dates, &c. letters stand for figures; 
wud those letters are combined into 
words. Consonants only are employ- 
ed to represent figures ; so that eve- 
ry date gives a choice of a variety 
of words to represent it. The rea- 
son of using words in place of the 
tiguies them elves is this, that words 
easily associate with words, which 
figures do not. Thus it is more easy 
to recollect the word rider as asso- 
ciated with Egbert, than 828, the 
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vear of that king’s accession to the 
throne, This will be especially ob. 
servable, when the student endeay. 
ours to recollect a great variety of 
d.fferent dates, &c. Without the aid 
of those words which suggest tle 
figures required, he would find his 
memory quickly overwhelmed. It 
will be found that children in par. 
ticular most readily form those as 
sociations which are necessary in 
chronology, &c. while it would be 
almost impossible to make them com. 
mit to memory, or recollect for any 
considerable length of time, the 
dates themselves. 

So farthe system is excellent, 
and may be employed in schools on 
a variety of subjects with the best 
ellects. Chronology may be most 
expeditiously learned in this way, 
Geography too, at least so faras it 
respects latitudes and longitudes, and 
distances of places, will very con- 
veniently adinit of its use. Statistics 
also, in so far as extent and popula- 
tron of countries is concerned, and 
that part of astronomy which treats 
of the distances of the heaven- 
ly bodies, wiil properly adinit of 
the application of the system. In 
short, wherever numbers are to be the 
subjects of recollection, the moee 
monic system may be usefully em- 
ployed. For words can always be 
found to represent numbers, which 
will be much more easily recollect: 
ed than these numbers. but tothe 
learoing of poetry, grammar, logic, 
and history, it cannot be profitably 
employed. For here tts appiication 
is very waperfect, and the labour of 
applying it loo great. 

Mr. Sams directs his pupils to 
conceive the floor and wails of the 
room to be divided into squares, with 
certain wumbers affixed to them 
The use of this is to enable them te 
call up any date, suppose the date 
of a king’s accession in its proper 
order, su as to be able to say, that 
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sich a king was the 10th in succes. 
sion, such a king the 20th; and 
when the 10ch or 20th king is calle 
ed for, to be enabled te name tim. 
By the same scheme, any line of 
poetry called for, can be remember- 
ed. All this is done by transferring 
in imag nation the several objects to 
their respective numbered squares, 
But this part of the system is of lit- 
tleuse. Indeed, the diligent stud- 
eutmav by the use of it, astonish 
an audience wbo do not understand 
it; and may thus doinatew wecks, 
what another could not doin as 
many vears; but the thing of prime 
utility. is to remember dates. ‘To 
recollect the exact numerical order 
of events, or of the verses of a 
poem, can be of very little practical 
use. 

Upon the whole, having diligently 
attended to Mr, Sams’ lectures, f 
van warmly recommend that part of 
his system, which I have above men- 
tioned with approbation, to masters 
of schools, lecturers in colleges, and 
professional mea, On a variety of 
subjects they would feel its oseful- 
ness, if applied with proper judg- 
went, and studied with suflicrent 
tare. For here, as io every thing 
else, nothing 1s to be had tor no- 
thing. Ifa detail of the particulars of 
of the system would be generally 
acceptable, 1 shall give Mu in some 
luture Communication. 

Mnemon. 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
ees 

GENTLEMEN, 

Na visit lately toa lunatic a- 

sylum, I witwessed the wane 
derings of the unfortunate victim of 
insanity, Popalar opinion says, and 
Says truly, that “they have lost 
their reason.” Let us consider how 
lat incongruities of every kind, the 
Victims of superstition among tbe 
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rest, may notclass withthese. The 
famous story of antiquity respecting 
the citizens of Abdera comes before 
me, They found that their fellow 
citizen Democritus, not conforming 
to their systems of faith and prac- 
tice, had lost his reason: they seut 
for his friend Hippocrates, the cele- 
brated physician, to cure bin. [ips 
pocrates coming and examining bis 
patient, was convinced that Demo- 
critus was perfectly in his senses, 
but that the men of Abdera onthe 
contrary, were the uniortunate vice 
tims of insanity. 

The Deity, in the constitution of 
man, in constructing that adinirable 
fabric and composition of body and 
spirit, brute matter combined with a 
thinking soul, placed reason atop, 
as a regulator, to prevent the dis- 
cordancy of such opposite inugred- 
ients, Meet. presided, and held 
her dominion, no doubt, until vices 
sprung up in the soil of the human 
heart, aud error, rank. weed, flour- 
ished amoag the rest, deforming 
God’: garden, which his band had 
made. Reason has a strong affinity 
to light, discovering to man the na- 
ture of his being, the nature of the 
God that made him, and tiie reiation 
he stands m with respect to his God, 
aud the rest of the creation. Error 
inclines toward darkness, at Jeast 
cannot bear the strong light of truta 
or the suggestions of reason. , She 
gives preference to the prism coluurs, 
and pleases herself aad, ber votaries 
with pictures aod plausible semb- 
lances of truth: hence arise many 
deceptions in the world, of which 
mankiod beast, and are willing to al- 
tribuie to sovereign reasvu,, but 
which right reason rejects, because 
not reducible to the standard of 
truth, ‘These errors are known by 
the thousand inconveniences they 
lead into, Let us exemplify: these 
principles in suciety calied patriot. 
ism, national glory, divine right of 
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kings, and a thousand superstitions 
which religion sanctions, which in- 
volve nations and parties in animosi- 
ties, tending to confusion, violence, 
and blood, are all of this kind. Cur 
admirable constitution in church and 
state, the great boast of statesmen 
and gownsmen, who denominate one 
the last effort of political wisdom, 
and declare of the other that it came 
down from Heaven, are perhaps 
some of them of this kind, tending 
to absurd, irrational consequences, 
and evidence that those who main- 
tain them have lost their reason. 
But asthe multitude with the men 
of Abdera are infected, they are 
not sensible of it. No mad houses 
or Junatic asylums are erected tor 
these unhappy victims: they pass 
one another in the street, they see 
others like themselves; they have 
not the smallest Consciousness of 
their unhappy predicament, that 
they are really in the eye of truth 
and reason involved aod enrolled in 
the list of insanity. 

Restore dethroned reason to her 
seat and dominion io the human 
mind ; bring her up out of the dun- 
geon where mankiad by common 
consent have cast her, vilified as 
she has been and basely tracduced 
by religion (so called.) Bring her 
back: let her display her standard 
of correctness and purity. ‘Try all 
your systems both religious and po» 
litieal by it: see how far they quad- 
rate to her rule and standard, man 
that instant recovers his rank in the 
scale of created beings. With infi- 
nite delight and complacency he 
jooks down with bemgnant eye on 
the creatures subject to him; this ts 
humanity: with the most perfect 
beneficence he greets his fellow ot 
the same rank in existence, and 
takes him by the hand ; this is phi- 
lanthropy ; with the most profound 
reverence and filial awe be looks up 
to and contemplates the Divine Au- 
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ther of his being, and with thank. 
fulness acknowledges the boon, the 
restoration to the perfectness of rea. 
son; this is religion. 


AS, 
-_——_—_—_— 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


GENTLEMEN, 
ISITiINGsome friends inthe coun. 

ty ‘lipperary, I had a mind to take 

a view of the cave of Skeenarkina, 
which implies, [am told, the cave 
of grey sheep. It is in a hill on 
“the road from Cahir to Michelstown, 
four miles from the latter and twelve 
from the former place; two miles 
distant from Lord Lismore’s gothic 
(new built) strecture at Shanbally, 
and six from Clogheen. T am thus 
particular, that tourists may know 
where tofind it. The mouth of the 
cave presents nothing remarkable, 
you enter it onthe north side of the 
hill, about forty feet above’ the level 
of the road which skirts the base of 
the bill, by auarrow chasm in the 
rock about three feet wide. You 
descend by a ladder about twent 
feet, from thence descend about 
twenty feet more along a_ shelving 
of loose stones, when the wonders 
of this subterraneous scenery begin 
to present themselves, which to see 
in perfection, you must have five 
or six men with flams or large cane 
dies to accompany and advance be- 
fore you. When the light is thus 
judiciously disposed, you will see 
such scenes of enchantment as 
scarcely any Eastern tale ever pre- 
sented to the imagination for Ar 
bian night’s entertainment. 40 
whole seems one prodigious pet 
faction, encrusting the solid lime- 
stone rock with spars and crystals. 
Here nature works by unceasing 
Operation, every moment presepung 
new varieties of this diversified scene 
ry ; and what Gray says ofthe many 
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ms “of purest ray serene,” which 
“the dark unfathom’d caves of o- 
cean bear,” no doubt are finished 
off and finishing in Nature’s labora- 
tories in thousand places, besides 
these here and at Paros and Antipar- 
os, and a few places more which the 
curious eye has explored ; but here 
let us apply the sentiment of our 
sublime bard, 





———* Nor think tho’ men were none 
That heaven would want spectators: God 
want praise.” 


It appears to me a very vain at- 
tempt indeed, to set about to des- 
cribe the wonders of this subterrane- 
ous theatre of nature’s magnificence. 

We arrive as we descend toa cen- 
tral chamber, from whence the cave 
branches off in a manifold direction. 
Here we were to choose whether to 
go first to Kingston’s bed, orto the 
subterraneous river, or tothe organ, 
and while this is undetermined, 
we stop to admire. ‘The continual 
distilation of petrifying quality is 
evermore Creating or einbossing mas- 
sive columns, or beautifully orna- 
menting them with fringed, or 
what our dames call filligree 
work. Sometimes the stone affects 
the appearance of drapery like a 
many folded curtain of statuary mar- 
ble, whose semi-transparency ap- 
pears when the candle 1s placed be- 
hind it; the vault overhead is somes 
limes roughened mto an appearance 
as if the waters of the seaia a boiling 
state were suddenly arrested with 
petrifaction ; the edyes of the rough- 
eoed wave beautifully striated like 
the lips of scolleps, or swelling into 
4 colliflower. ‘Lhe continual ac- 
cumulation presents an __ infinite 
Yaticty of appearances; here bee- 
hives, there au old woman sitting and 
Wiwhing the meat atthe fire; here 
's alion, there a coach with curious 
rich embussments, which would baf- 
art to imjtate, the tapestry of 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXXVI, 
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crystal hanging over it in rich dis- 
play of graceful negligence, like the 
robe of Pallas which Homer describes 
floating on the ground. Taking a 
stand, | sent caadles fifty yards a- 
bove me, and as many more fifty 
yards below, towards the water, to 
contemplate the vastness of the 
chamber we were in.  Kingston’s 
bed occupying the upper part, and 
a bank of hardened mud descending 
to the water. The roof here is one 
immense sloping rock adorned with 
petrified stalactites. The cave is 
very difficult of access in many 
places ; you climb, you creep, and 
fetch many a compass round to come 
at these rare exhibitions. You ima- 
gine sometimes that monks have been 
designing ao altar and altar piece ; 
at the sides arc thousands of these 
little recesses which religion has de- 
vised for prayer or auricular confes- 
sion, supported on white fluted mar. 
ble pillars, and fringed with curtains 
of solid rock. But the organ ap- 
pears to me the grandest object as it 
presents in the ensemble. We arriv- 
ed through an outer chamber of 
great magnificence, at the organ 
chamber. How | have longed for 
the penof a Walter Scott, or the 
pencil of a West to do it. justice. 
We stood at some distance from the 
base to take it all in at one view, and 
sent our kind Irish fellows, which 
is only another word for right good 
fellows,to hold the lights. It is at 
least one buudred feet bigh and as 
many wide. It presents a scene of 
grandeur, similar to what I have 

seen at P.easkin or Fairhead in the 

county uf Anirim, when you look 

up at its chisselled high-wrought 

front from the seashore; the etiect 

here is, if possible, yreater from jts 

peculiar situation, — Lt resembles an 

organ, with thousands and thousanits 

of pipes orderiy disposed, stage a- 

bove stage to the top, all glittering 

in crystal; the sucad of tue vue 
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from the roof, embossed with lustres, 
and hanging in festeons of sold 
drapery, contribotes to the gran- 
deut of the scene: our sileace suil 
more, when imagination from fall- 
ness of sensation cannot express its 
emotions. Our poor fellows brought 
us, I suppose, an hundred weight of 
beautiful specimens torn from tbe 
ervstal rock; some of these are very 
fine and transparent; but, I felta 
religious horror as if committing 
sacnilege in carrying them = a- 
way; this they laugh at. It 
may be told for the encouragement 
of the subterranean traveller in quest 
of nature’s secrets, that we felt po tu- 
convenience in breathing, nor did 
our candles cease to afford a brilliant 
light. Iconceive that oxygen as 
well as crystal may be generated in 
this laboratory of nature. We were 
here two hours. The first glimpse 
of light from the little opening re- 
sembled a bright flame, or the suo 
itself. Wo to that subterranean 
wanderer, who goes far. into the 
cave, and his single candle is by ace 
cident extinguished: for this cave 
bas, I suppose, as many mazy wind- 
ings as the labyrinth of Crete, where 
Minos shut up his dauglier, 


——" ubi per mille vias secutam 
Falleret indeprensus & irremeabilis Error.” 


Reaching at last the ladder, we 
ascended to the blessed day, our at- 
tendants paying me remarkable res- 
spect, for when I had vive them all 
the silver I had, which was a few 
shilliags, “* Arrah, honey, we would 
net take nothing trom you, if we 


koew you were uncie to Mr. Grubb.” 


Clogheen, Oct. 1814. AS. 


—_ 
Ze the Propricters of the Belfast Magazine. 


— ~~ 





]N the course of reading Miss Edge- 


worth’s excellent novel ** Patron. 


age,” 1 was sensibly struck with 


$66 A Peccadillo in Miss Edgeworth’s ** Patronage.” (Noy. 


one particuiar circumstance, which 
has probably occurred to others ag 
well ag myself. The part of the 
stury I allude to, is weakly conceiy. 
ed, and though pot of much mo. 
ment, deserves perbaps to be point. 
ed out; particularly as I believe it 
has not been noticed by the review. 
ers. 

Jt seems that the persons who pre. 
pared the forged deed which con 
veyed away the title tothe Percy 
estate, not only thought it expedient 
to provide a false witness in the per. 
son of avery old man who was toat 
test the signature of the deed, but 
also to place a six-pence underneath 
the seal, as if for the purpose of ren, 
dering the evidence of that witness 
more strong and conclusive, But 
who sees not, that such a thing 
could not possibly have this effect? 
Was it nut perfectly easy for those 
who forged the deed to place the 
six-pence in the seal? Nay, would 
not the occurrence of a thing % 
unusual rather tend to impress a 
jury with an unfavourable opinion 
of the deed in question? Indeed, 
had the six-pence been one which 
had been coined prior to the time of 
the perfecting of the deed, this might 
have given weight to tbe oldman’s 
testimony. But to this circumstance 
the torgers it seems paid no atten 
tion, 

I believe it is , ngt usual for im- 
portant deeds to be drawn on any 
thing but parchment. But had the 
deed in this instance been drawn op 
paper, the water mark~* would have 
betrayed the fraud in a much more 
natural manner. Miss Edgeworth 
has certainly; been unhappy in % 
much of her story as relates to this 
incident. 

An Observer 

P.S. A friend has informed me 
that the atlair of the six-pences 
borrowed trom a_ story founded 
fact. A person is supposed wo bert 
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made a lease or perfected a deed res- 

cling a considerable property. 
The length of time since the per- 
fecting of the instrament has been 
so great, that the person whose name 
js subscribed to it, has almost entire- 
ly lost all recollection of the cir- 
comstance. With the utmost cun- 
ning theretore, he represents him- 
self to the courtand jury, as an ex- 
tremely conscientious person, and 
gives such evidence as the follow. 
ing: —“ It is really so long since this 
deed appears to have been signed, 
that] am almost in doubt respecting 
it. That appears to be my hand- 
writing, but time so materially af- 
fects the hand, that I am almost in- 
clined to hesitate respecting the sig- 
nature. I think thatis my writing ; 
but there is one circumstance which 
will determine the point. Lam al- 
waysin the habit of puttinga six- 
pence under the seal, so that if there 
be no sixpence under this seal, the 
deed never came from me; but if 
there be, I can then have no hesita- 
tion in swearing positively to the 
signature.” The circumstance in- 
troduced in this artful manner could 
not fail to produce a stroug impres- 
sion on a jury. But Miss Etye- 
worth’s story is of a very different 
kind. 

ee 


To the Propricto s of the Belfast Magazine. 


oe - - 


R. POPE’S translation of the 

liad is universally aod deserv- 
edly admired, Yet there ate vari- 
ous passages which are fairly liable 
to exception and censure. In many 
instances he introduces ideas which 
are not to be found in the original; 
and in so far is nota faithful transia- 
tor. 

To one very beautiful passage | 
Wish to turn the reader’s attention ; 
as it is evident, that a deviation from 
what Homer has said bas led the 
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translator into false imagery. The 
passage I mean is at the end of the 
Sth book of the Iliad, 


“ As whenthe moon, refulgent lamp of 

night, 

O’er heaven's clear azure spreads ber sa- 
cred light, 

When not a breath disturbs the deep se- 
rene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars uanumber’d gild the glowing 
pole, 

O’er the dark trees a yellowerverdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in pros- 
pect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies.” 


Ilomer however simply says, “As 
when in the heaven, the stars appear 
exceedingly beautiful around the 
splendid moon, when the air is free 
from wind, and all the watch-towers, 
mountain tops and forests appear, 
The immense firmament bursts upon 
the view ; and all the stars are seen.” 

How much of his own has Pope 
given us in his translation or para- 
phrase of the passage! And not- 
withstanding the flowing majesty of 
his numbers, the judicious critic will 
perceive several considerable faults. 
When the moon shines with her 
greatest brightness, the stars and 
planets dose their vivid lustre, and 
appear witha very faint effulgence ; 
therefore the word vivid in the 
translation is quite inappropriate, 
Be-ides, fewer stars are seen during 
the bright moonlight, than at other 
times: consequently the words, 
‘ stars annumbered,” &c, are ime 
properly introduced.* Lhe words 
“+ yellower verdure,” are incorrect! 
applied, inasmuch as the briyhtest 
light of the moon is never sufficient 
tu give to woucds any thing approach 
ing toa yellow tinge. it does little 
more than sbew the deep gloom in 
=e 





* Even Homer errs when he says, “and 
_ali the stars are seen.” 
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which the forests are involved. The 
line “and tips with silver every 
mountain’s head,” is exceedingly in- 
correct. The moon affords no light 
sufficient for this purpose. Every 
person may satisfy himself, by: ob- 
servation, on this point, The rising 
or setting sun tips the hills and moun- 
tains with gold, but the utmost lizht 
of the moon merely serves to dis- 
corer those large and distant objects 
to the observer’s eye, The line, “a 
flood of glory bursts from all the 
skies,” is very poetic, though it does 
not exactly convey the meaning of 
the original. And, intrath, I have 
ofien thought that the firmament ap- 
pears in much greater glory in a 
clear frosty night, in winter, when 
allthe heaven is in a glow, than 
when the moon's etlulgence causes 
countless stars to “ bide their dis 
minished heads,” 

Upon the whole, it may be ob- 
served, that beautiful versification 
will not atone for incorrectness in 
giving an author's meaniog.and still 
less for the introdaction of imagery 


inconsistent with nature. 
Cariticus. 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Maganine. 
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MARY are the useful arts and 

important discoveries which in- 
genious men have invented, and 
grea, talents improved: but there 
are none of ‘more utility than the art 
of printing. ‘To shew the benefits 
derived from ut, and the advantages 
which it confers, woukl require the 
jearning of the greatest author in 
Evrope. As the glorious luminary 
of hedven is the source of light, and 
the cause ‘of heat to the neighbour. 
ivy planets, so this highly important 
art is the vehicle of useful know. 
icdge, and of profitable wisdom to 
cvery rank of society. It in some 
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measure assimilates the peasant with 
the prince, and makes the mechanic 
equal with the philosopher. Wing 
a litle industry the studious reader 
and curious inquirer cap sit in the 
humble cot, or retire to the Closet, 
and there enjoy all the sweets that 
are derived from the labours of 
past. ages, or the unremitting fe. 
searches of the present. In every 
country where this happy inventiog 
has been properly cultivated, we 
see the inhabitants acquiring every 
thing that can coutribute to their 
external convenievce or mental 
pleasure, to their outward feliciiy or 
rational enjoyment. Its blessings are 
almost as great as the vital air which 
we breathe. 

I shall endeavour to shew the ad- 
vantayes possessed by those ages 
and countries where printing has 
become general ; the disadvantages 
under which former ages laboured 
prior to its discovery ; and the mys. 
eries resulung to those countries 
where it bas not yer found its way, 
Ot the many advantages which at 
imparts, | shall mention three; 
the rapid progress of learning, the 
advancement im civilization, and 
the dissemination of truth. — Its 
well known that learmng has made 
great progress since the invention of 
printing. If we take a retrospect 
of fermer ages we shall see the 
gross ideas, and the corrupt manuers 
which prevailed in Europe; but 
from the very moment that printing 
began to appear, the seeds of science 
which were buried began to bud, to 
blossom, and to bring forth the hap- 
py fruits on which the present gen- 
eration so copiously feast. 

Learning has power to regulate 
the conduct, polish the manners, ree 
fine the taste, embellish the conver- 
sation, mend the beart, enlighten 
the understanding, and elevate the 
soul, Without it what is bumao 
nature, but a mete blank. ‘The he 
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man mind when unimproved is a 
dangerous wilderness, which gives 
growth to the weeds of folly, the 
noxious plants of vice and of malice. 
But on the contrary when it ts en- 
lightened by science and refined by 
learning, it becomes a delightful 
garden prodacing charming flow- 
ers. 

The mind when enlightened by 
science is also more capable of forme 
ing rational ideas of the Supreme 
Being, and of tracing the bound- 
less variety of his illustrious works, 

Through the instramentality of 
the press, civilization has been wide- 
ly diffused over a great part of Eu- 
rope, America, and Asia. It is uni- 
versally allowed that printing was 
earlier known iv China than any of 
the European states. Let ns con- 
sider that happy people; their a- 
greeable manners, peaceable dispo- 
sitions, and their unceasing industry. 
They possess all the conveniences 
of life, and all the blessings arising 
from uniform politeness ; but as the 
Europeans have made a greater pro- 
gress in the art of printing, so they 
have arrived to a greater degree of 
civilization, and stand on a higher 
pinnacle of glory. The inventive 
Gaal, the improving Briton, and the 
refined Italian, have surpassed all 
the nations in the world in the ele. 
gance of their taste, and the saper- 
rity of their acquirements. It is 
known to every historian that ante- 
cedent to the fourteenth centory, 
scieace was enveloped in an uncer- 
tainty, philosophy was bewildered 
ia gross darkness, and divinity 
was wrapped up in unintelligible 
mystery. The schools taught no- 
‘hing but uumeaning jargon, incom- 
prehensible hypothesis, and ondefin- 
able metaphysics, ‘Thrice ‘happy 
change! The reverse ‘is now ob- 
Vous ‘to the most ordinary under- 
“anding: philosophy is clearly de- 
"eloped to -the ‘inquiring student, 
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and religion is arrayed in her 
native ornaments, To her votaries 
she now appears the most lovely and 
attractive object in the universe; 
error and superstition have received 
a death blow, and we may reason- 
ably hope that they wil! svon be dise 
pelled by the bright beams of truth, 
as the unwholesome damps and 
deadly vapours of mght fly before 
the all-cheering rays of the glorious 
luminary. 

In this intelligent age many sys- 
tems are annihilated, and many doc- 
trines are exploded which were long 
embraced as truth, and many ideas 
have sunk into that oblivion which 
their inconsistency merited. I pure 
pose to take a view of the former 
ages ‘when’ printing was unknown, 
and of those barbarous countries 
where it is not yet in use. Miser- 
able indeed were those ages'‘when 
ignorance and error, vice and folly, 
engrossed mankind; the passions 
then raged with the fury of a tiger ; 
lust preyed with the avidity of a 
vulture; tyranny strutted with the 
fierceness of an hungry ‘lien, ‘and 
superstition was armed witb all the 
terrors of an infernal spectre. Tire 
Best of Beings was misrepresented, 
his blessings perverted, and his most 
obvious works were misunderstood 
or imperfectly known, Thus though 
a mental night almost universally 
prevailed, yet some glimmerings 
of learning and of gentus began to 
make their appearance ;'a few fair 
flowers budded, a few diamonds 
blazed, and a few stars sparkled 
with vivid lustre ; unfortumately they 
were too soon obscured by barbar- 
ism. Prior to a ae learning 
was confined to a few philosophical 
schools, and after it to monastic 
seminaries ; and though three learn- 
ed ages are mentioned before print- 
ing was discovered, yet they are as 
far eclipsed by the fourth, asa can- 
dle is by the meridian suo. In what 
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a languid state must virtue and re- 
ligion then have been, when a cer- 
tain book that is now sold for three 
shillings cost seventy pounds. 

I shall now mention those uncivil- 
ized countries! which are unacquaint- 
ed with letters. As far asI have 
received information nothing pre- 
vails there but savage barbarity and 
cruelty ; horrid crimes are rendered 
so familiar by custom, that even the 
female sex do not hesitate to com- 
mit them. How miserable is such a 
state of existence! Their situation 
is more deplorable than that of the 
beasts which they hunt through the 
forests or over the snow-covered 
mountains for their support. My 
bosom beats with compassion, aud 
my eyes swell with tears when I con- 
sider the state of those unhappy 
people, whether in their commission 
of those barbarous crueltices which 
degrade their nature, or in their 
dosing away their precious moments 
in stupidity. O ye generous Britons, 
and polished Gauls, use: your united 
effurts to convey the blessings of the 
printing press, learning, civilization, 
and religion, to those countries that 
are now involved in the mazes of 
ignorance ; shew yourselves as god- 
like in doing good to your species 
as you have shewn yourselves san- 
guine in shedding seas of blood these 
twenty years past. The posterity 
of the swarthy Africans and of the 
shivering Greenlanders will then re- 
vere vour memories in the same 
manner as you do those of the im- 
mortal Greeks, and the illustrious 
Romans: From the preceding re- 
marks I hope 1 have clearly - Ana 
that Heaven-taught science, and 
Heaven-born truth are travelling 
over the habitable world, by the as- 
sistance of printing, with the god- 
like intention of sowing the seeds 
of celestial virtue, so that by her 
sweet endearments she may allure 
the human race to the regions of 
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immortality. I shall conclude these 
observations with a few lines from 
Mr. Pope, and a stanza of my own 
composition. 


** Much was believed but little understood, 
And to be dul! was construed to be good,” 


Now naught’s received but what is clearly 
known, 

For reason has resumed her former throne; 

And pure religion is with reason join’d, 

To change the heart, and dignify the mind 

To lift the soul to that unknown abede, 

To seats of seraphs and the throne of God, 


H.P, 
EEE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


FRENCH BEGGARS, 


(From a Parisian Journal.) 





* Melius mori quam mendicare,” 





FROM the time of Gusman d’ Al. 
farache the trade (or rather the 
profession of beggars, for these gen- 
tlemen also are not without their 
vanity,) has made a wonderful pro 
gress iu France. ‘This sort of cone 
gregation has received an accession 
of several orders, who live under 
the same laws, though differing in 
their practice. The primitive bro 
therhood assumed the livery of 
wretchedness as aheir costume ; but 
in the preseutday beggars appear in 
laced suits, uniforms, frocks, and 
even in their carriages ; and if ever 
an intelligent and attentive observer 
should think of writing their history, 
the work would differ widely in im- 
portance and extent from the Fre 
Carousals (Pepues Franches) of Vil- 
lon, and the Tricks and Inventions 
of Rugot, Captain of the Beggars 
The Beggar Code, for which, 3 
every one knows, the world is in- 
debted to the learned Don Mateo 
d’Aleman, Coutador de Resultas, # 
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a classical work, the utility of which 
is very generally acknowledged. [ 
have every reason to believe, that a 
writer in every respect worthy of so 
honourable an employment, is at 
this moment occupied in a new 
translation of these panders of beg- 
gary, which itts his intention to ea- 
rich with bis own memoirs: [ hope 
he will be so good as add my eulog 
to those pronounced by Alphonso de 
Barras, and Louis de Valdez* in fa- 
your of this excellent work. 

The Spanish author, who seems 
to have been a great traveller, and 
whose book is the fruit of his long 
meditations onthe characters of dift- 
ferent nations, lays down as a fact 
that the French begin bowing. The 
progress of civilization has introduc- 
ed in this as well as many other res- 
pects, very great changes. The 
beggars of the lower orders still con- 
tent themselves with bowing; but 
the beggars of the upper classes fall 
on their knees, and those of dis- 
tinction prostrate themselves. 

Physiological experiments have 
demonstrated, that iu a certain class 
of animals the faculty of raising 
themselves by creeping, depeads on 
the disposition and flexibility of the 
vertebra; it is the same with reptiles 
in the human figure ; the most adroit 
in mountiug are those whose dorsal 
spine is possessed of the greatest 
flexibility. Bonaparte said one day, 
speaking of an iltustrious beggar 
who never changed his protessivn, 
“{ don’t know how it happens, hut 
this fellow is eight inches tuller than 
[, and yet whenever I speak to hin, 
Lam obliged to stoop to hear him”? 

ln this country where we have 
always been caretul to give a decent 
fame to those actions which are least 
deserving of it, for the word begging, 
We have substituted in ordinary cous 
Yersation the words praying, request- 


a >- 





* Sé¢e the Novel of Gusman d° Alfarache. 
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ing, soliciting, and paying court. Tu 
know when these words, which have 
also their particular signification, 
shvuld be admitted as synonymes of 
the bamiliating term to which they 
so ofteu supply the place, a simple 
definition is all that is necessary : 
begging is demanding, unfortunatety, a 
thing to wheh we have no right. 
When this detinition is once admit- 
ted, there is oolonger fear of mis- 
taking my real intentions, or room 
for accusing me of insensibility to 
sacred rights which virtue in distress 
possesses to the pity of every feeling 
heart. 

To carry on with any degree of 
success the trade of a beggar, which 
seeins at first sizbt su easy, to a great 
share of patience must be added the 
singular courage of supporting hu- 
miltations, refusals, disgusts, and 
contempts ; in the higher gradations, 
every thing like independence must 
be renounced; it is necessary to 
craw! about froin anti-chamber to 
anti-chamber, to nold out one hand 
to the master and*the other to the 
valet, and nat to fear besieging the 
door which bas tweaty times been 
flung in his face. All this is uat to 
be learned in one day, 

Naturalists have invented, to fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of science, 
divisions into genera and classes, 
which have no existence in nature; 
in the three reigns it merely presents 
us with species Connected together 
by relations, which destroy the syse 
tems established to separate them, 
lt is the same in the moral world, 
Society is founded on distinctions of 
situations aud rank, which, on a 
profound eXain:nations of characters, 
insensibly disappear, Iuthis mane 
ner an observer arrives from the 
besgar in the streets to the beggar 
in the palace, without encamberin 
himself with too much of the exter 
nal diflereaces by which they ar 
separated. What siguifies the object 
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of pursuit when the means employ- 
edarethe same? Beyyars of bread, 
beggars of places, beggars of hoo. 
eurs, beggars of favours, are all e- 
qually burdensome to the state, dis 
graceful to the nation, and destruc- 
tive to society. 

The laws of the ancients respect- 
ing meodicity were better than ours, 
were we to judge of them by their 
results, The Eyyptians, according 
to Herodotus, sutiered n0 beggars or 
« vagabonds amung thei; every district 
had its police magistrate, to whom 
every citizen rendered an anoual 
account of bis means of existence, 

The same spirit prevailed among 
the Greeks. “ There are no beggars 
in our republic,” says Plato, in 
one of bis letters, “ and if any 
one exercises this disgraceful occu- 
pation, the magistrate of the place 
obliges hisn to leave the country.” 

Among the Romans one of the 
principal duties of the office of cen- 
sor was to have an eye ou beggars, 
and the laws respecting them were 
nO rigorous, that jt was actually ex- 
pressed in them that it was better to 
let idle mendicants die of hunger 
than encourage them in their idle- 
ness: Potius expedit inertes fame pe- 
rire quam in ignavia favere. 

The vast hospital founded Ly 
Constantine in favour of all Chris- 
tians released from slavery became 
jn some sort the seminaries of men- 
dicity, of which the bauetul eflects 
were immediately felt throughout 
Europe. 

Charlemagne by fulminating e- 
dicts against mendicity, with the 
prohibition of maintaining any stur- 
dy vagabond who should refuse to 
work, contrived at Jast tu purge bis 
dominions of them; but two ceutu- 
ries dfierwards, the foundation and 
the example of a religious order, de- 
dicated to alms revived the race of 
beggars. 1¢ became the role of ali 
tolive without working aud at the 
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expeuce of others. The monks cop- 
trived to procure their vows to be 
respected ; but th: beggars have ue. 
ver been able to get theirs legitigat 
ed. 

During the last two hundred years 
more than a score of edicts or ordip. 
ances have been issued against meg. 
dicity, all of which have been useless 
in proportion to their rigour. The 
object of allof them was merely a 
palliative of the evil which they o 
to have prevented, by the establish. 
ment of workhouses. 

The different governments which 
have succeeded one another since 
1790, have in their tura framed laws 
on this subject, founded on the prine 
ciple of a wise foresight, but they 
have every where remained unexe. 
cuted. ‘The first and most fortunate 
attempts in this way were made ig 
Belgium, by the Countde Poatg. 
coulant, thea Perlect of the depart. 
meut of the Dyle, and now member 
of the Chamber of Peers. Io less 
than a year, by means of estab. 
lishing refuges tor inferior beggars, 
and workshops for those who could 
work, mendicity was totally des, 
troyed in the country when this evil 
had taken the deepest root. I was 


there at Brussels, and 1 was con © 


viuced by my own eyes that in mat- 
ters of administration every thing caa 
be accomplished by talents and per 
severance. , 

For some time this capital has 
been again beset by beggars; te 
streets and public promenades ares 
undated with them; but they arenot 
now what they were formerly, pod 
wretches covered with rags, hideous 
with distress and apparent infirm 
ties. ‘They have now availed them 
selves of the late events of war. 
A cloud of mendicants issued forth 
from the fauxbourgs of Paris, io the 
diess of peasants of Franche Capit, 
Alsace, Champagne, and Burgénds, 
pieleading that their cottages wer 
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burnt down, their farms pillaged, 
their harvests destroyed; I even saw 
a woman endeavouring to excite 
eumpassion by a misfortune that all 
the alms in the world would not have 
repaired. Some of these wretches 
who speculate at the same time on 
the public calaniity aud compassion, 
were audacious enough for several 
days to disguise their turpitude un- 
der. a military uniform, and dishon- 
our the dress of a French soldier, 
But these swindlers were soun laid 
open tothe public, and their tricks 
were discovered by the paternal soli- 
citude of the government. Of this 
new emission of mendicants,many ask 


alms in broad day, with all the man- 


ners of people of distinction, and in 
a dress uot inferior to that of the 
people to whom they apply. The 
Corypheus of this tribe isa man of 
forty years of age, whom we every 
day meet on the Italian Boulevard, 
or the street de Provence; he is e- 
quipped in anew Coat, his hair is 
carefully dressed, and he wears white 
éilk stockings, a dress which would 
never lead amy one to suspect his 
profession. Hence he caretully at- 
tracts your nutice ata distance by 
asalutation, which he accompanies 
gravely with these words: I demand 
aims; quite ready to answer hkea 
Spanish beggar, those who might be 
tempted to ofler any observation, J 
ask your money, and not your advice, 
This mau, whose proceedings I have 
amused myself with observing, has 
a servant maid who comes to inform 
him wheo his dinner is ready, and 
Who brings him in the evening a 
great coat of an umbrella, accord- 
mz to the state of the weather. 

Those men who beg tor superthui- 
ties, lead by an insensible transition, 
tospeak of those who beg for wealtb. 
Vareuil is the distinguished model of 
beggars of this class; with an in- 
eome of twenty-five thousand livres, 
a widower and without childreo, 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXX¥ie 
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there is nothing to prevent him from 
leading an honourable lite, and to 
occupy his leisure agreeably and 
even usefully. He preters, however, 
stretching out his hand in the anti- 
chamber of arevenue farmer, and 
obtaining by dint of abject behavi- 
ouf, anifiterest without any outlay, 
in an undertaking where he hazards 
only his honour. 

The mendicants of literary repu- 
tation come next in the reverse order 
in which I have classed them. It 
is, for the most part at the door of e- 
ditors of newspapers, that we find 
them demanding alms, They at 
first only solicit with the utmost. hu- 
mility, a short notice of a small work ; 
when they have obtained this, they 
demand a short article as a favour. 
They write it themselves to save you 
the trouble, and. they are always 
ready with it for insertion, The poor 
of this class are not so delicate as the 
other beggars ; they make no scru- 
ple of attacking their brethren, and 
when they are unsuccessful they 
then solicit you to prevent others 
from getting an advantage over 
them. 

Of all the court mendicantss the 
most illustrious and uptortunate 1s 
the poor Count de Morval; be 
is 77 years of ages possesses a 
great name, a great fortune, and 
every diznity; he enjoys all the 
honours of tis rank and his birth; 
bending under, the weight of years 
and infirmities, he stands in need 
of the repose which he loves, and 
which he may taste so agreeably in 
the bosom of his tamily; but, heis 
in want either of a ribband ora high 
er title, to admithis wile to a privi- 
leve at courtof which she is ambi- 
tious, aud itis for the gratilication 
of a powerful vanity of which he 
sharesthe ridicule, that he repairs 
every day to court, without regards 
ing his asthma, which renders ihe 
great staircase such an object of a 
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jJarm to him, as he is never sure of 
reaching the top in life. Why does 
net he speak? Undoubtedly he 


would obtain the object of his wishes; 
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for we cannot avoid at least pitving 
an old man of 80 whois a mendi. 
cant for favour. 

GuiLLAuME LE Franc Pagreyg, 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN JEBB, M.D. F.R.Se 
(Concluded from page 314.) 
i ip August, 1773, Mr. Jebb first 


communicated to a few select 
friends, his intention to resign his 
preferments inthe established church: 
nor was such resignation delayed, 
‘but on account of reasons, which 
were both disinterested and power- 
ful. His mind, however, at this 
‘time, suffered much disquietude, 
while struggling under the demands 
‘of duty, and the obligations of per- 
sonal attachurents, which he had so 
ingenuously expressed more than a 
year before thistime. “ ] own,” says 
he, (under the signature of Collati- 
nus, to an anonymous correspond- 
ent) “I find the sensations of conju- 
gal and paternal love, opposed to 
the sense of duty, and, therefore, 
feel also for mysel!.”’ 

While under this embarrassment, 
and some months before he execut- 
ed his purpose of resigning his pre- 
ferment, he finally resolved never 
to read again the public service of 
the church, although, while he con- 
‘tinued in its communion, he occa- 
‘sionly preached in it. 

In a letter dated from Bungay, 
the 19th of October, a familiar de- 
tail of so singular an incident is 

iven,that we shal! extract it, as well 
for its originality, as to diversify the 
events ot oor narrative. Previously 
observing, by the way, that Dr. 
Goodall, Archdeacon of Suffolk, held 
his usual visitation of a few parishes 
in the neighbourhood, and which 


were under a jurisdiction styled 
“the generals,” in Mr. Jebb’s pa 
rish-church of Flixton, on Septem. 
ber the 25th, this year. On this 
occasion, says Mr. Jebb, in his 
letter, “ the Archdeacon ap. 
pointed prayers to be readin my 
church; I appointed myself preach. 
er and gave a discourse upon 
subscription, The Archdeacon was 
greatly enraged, although a Wal. 
lastonian ; and publicly rebuked me 
before the clergy at the public 
house where we met: much alter. 
cation ensved, yet I trust, I kept m 
temper. I told him I had a right 
to preach every day in the week, 
if I thought proper ; he was at liber- 
ty to retire if he disliked my doc- 
trine; he talked of authority, com- 
plaining to the diocesan, &c. but I 


resolately- told him, I should have’ 


used the same language to the bish- 
op, had I niet with equal provoca- 
tion. At last, he thought it best to 
hold his tongue, and be quiet, Much 
more was said, but this was the 
substance. For some days, | expect: 
ed a sunimons to Norwich, but have 
heard no more of it. I acted thus, 
with a view to call the attention of 
the Norwich clergy to. our cause, 
and have in part succeeded.” 

The swhject of Mr. Jebb’s dix 
course was taken from Matthew ¥. 
16. “ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” ‘The sermon 
was the same that was preached be- 
fore the university on the 28th of 
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the preceding March; concerning 
which it has been said that it ‘ was 
spoken coolly, though dictated by 
the heart, but that the passion of 
the adversary was very visible.” 

In 1774 Mr. Lindsey communi- 
cated to My. Jebb, among the first 
of his friends, his determined reso- 
lution of resigning his preferment 
in the established church, and his 
earnest wishes of meeting with a 
society of Unitarian Christians, to 
whom his ministrations might be ac- 
ceptable. ’ 

They both agreed, that it was of 
great consequence, that there should 
be a church of Christians professed- 
ly Unitarian; which should hold 
forth the worship of the only true 
God, the Father; the Omnipotent 
Parent and Creator of the universe ; 
to the exclusion of all other per- 
sons and objects of worship, And 
as soon as a prospect offered of rais- 
ing a congregation on this plan, it 
was communicated to Mr. Jebb. 
No important step was taken, with- 
out consulting him; and many use- 
ful hints, and much assistauce, was 
received from him. 

In some letters written at the time, 
Mr. Jebb expressed the utmost so- 
licitude for its success ; and had en- 
gaged a particular friend, who hap- 
pened to be in town, to be present 
at the first opening of the chapel, 
that he might learn from him every 
thing that passed.* 

When he afterwards came to re- 
sidé himself in the metropolis, he 
was a constant attendant at the cha- 
pel in Essex-street; and frequently 
expressed his happiness and com- 
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* Mr. Lindsey’s sermon, preached 
at the opening. of the chapel in Essex- 
street, London, on Sunday, April 
17th, 1774, was soon afterwards publish- 
ed. Anda third edition of “ the book of 
er reformed,” was published 
m ° 
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fort in the opportunity of joining in 
a service and worship he so much ap- 
proved, 

ln the conclusion of this year, we 
find some strong evidences of the in- 
terest Mr, Jebb took in the estab- 
lishment of liberty on the other side 
of the Arlaatic, and in the suffer. 
ings of the Americans. In a letter 
to afriend, dated the 2Ist of Noe 
vember, 1774, he writes, “ Your in- 
formation in every respect is pleas- 
ingto me; I rejoice that you keep 
on in your great purpose, with so 
much stedfasiness and success, and 
thatthe Americans continue to pro- 
ceed with so much bravery and pru- 
dence. J shall vot be quite easy a- 
bout them, till I see the event of the 
congress. <A very sensible letter in 
the Leger of yesterday, shows the 
absurdity of petitioning for redress ; 
the most vigorous measures are the 
best; the English ministry must 
feel, before they will repent.” And, 
again, in another letter, to the same 
friend, dated the 8d of December 
following, he says, ‘I had indulg- 
ed great hopes that administration 
would have relaxed, and thereby 
have prevented that confusion which 
every man must lament, if hehas any 
sensibility remaining, I did not 
think that despotism was so much a 
thing resolved on. I hope the A- 
mericans, by a temperate, manly, 
yet peaceful resistance, and the use 
of legal means, as opposed to force, 
will prevent that inhuman destruc- 
tion of our fellow-creatures which is 
threatened. Locke has shown me 
who are the real rebels in a contest 
of thiskind; they are those, who, 
by unjust oppression, renew that 
state of war, which laws and society 
had banished,” 

Nor was Mr. Jebb’s attention less 
awake to the desigas of certain per- 
sons in this country, towards for- 
warding the exclusive establishment 
of episcopacy i0 America, than to 
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the dancer of their civil liberties, 
‘T find,” says he, in another letter, 
dated the 11th of December, “ from 
a correspondent in Virginia, that Dr. 
Chandler, of New-York, has pub- 
hshed there a virulent invective a- 
ganst the Critical commentary 
upon Secker’s letter,” and that it 
dloes harm to the canse of Christian 
liberty. Dr. Chandler has subjoin- 
ed bishop Sherlock’s memorial, pre- 
sented to the kingin council, in Feb- 
ruary 1749-50, in favour of an A- 
merican episcopate, now first print- 
ed, he says, from an origional in the 
hands of a great living prelate. Such 
is the infatuation, that many of the 
colonists, enemies to taxation, are 
for a bishop. Such has been the con- 
sequence of Secker’s unremitting 
eflorts, to spread church of- Kogland- 
isin, on the other side of the Atlan 
tic. Sherlock’s memorial, is an arte 
ful performance, and big with mis- 
chiet.” 

In the vear 1775, Mr. Jebb com- 
pleted the desizu, which he had-long 
conteniplated with anxious solici- 
tude, of relinguishing his prefer- 
ment and situation in the established 
church. He wrote a letter to Dr. 
Yange, bishop of Norwich, to signi- 
fy his intention to resign bis prefer. 
ment; which letter was afterwards 
published in bis ‘ Short state of rea- 
sons.” He now made his resignation 
of the rectory of Homersfield, and 
vicarage of Flixton, both in Suffolk, 
and in the diocese of Norwich, before 
a notary public, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1775, and the vacancy was 
declared at Norwich, the 9th of the 
fullowing month. 

Mr. Jebb had previously acquaint- 
ed some of his particular friends, 
with his determined purpose, and 
wrote to them in the progress of its 
accomplishment. ‘1 have written,” 
says he, in a letter dated Septen,ber 
20th, 1775, “ to my patron, and to 


the Bishop of Norwich. My situa- 
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tion, [ thank God, and a good friend, 
will not be distressing, though jt 
will be precarious, asl act, | ama 
fraid, in opposition to the inclination 
of those who, I have reason to think, 
have in their power to serve me. 
But no more of this. I am easy ig 
the thoughts of being delivered from 
what I esteem worse than Egyptiaa 
bondage.” 

In a letter to the late worthy and 
excellent Dr. Chambers, rector of 
Achurch, in Northamptonshire, dat. 
ed the 2ist of October, 1775, he ig 
more explicit than in his before. 
cited letter to one, who was happy 
in being the common friend of boih, 
“Tam truly sensible,’ says he, 
“that many persons who hold simi- 
lar opinions to mine, can continue in 
the church with great advantage to 
the cause of Christianity ; acting at 
the same time in perfect conformity 
tu conscience, and deserving the 
character of good and worthy mep 
My resignation entirely proceeded 
from the uneasiness, | felt in reading 
the service; an uneasiness, which | 
am sensible was the result of circume 
stances peculiar to myself. I have, 
for seven years past in my lectures, 
though at the same time always des 
claring to my pupils that my opinion 
was contrary tothe received notions, 
maintained steadily the proper us 
nity of God; and that he alone 
should be the object of religious 
worship. I thought it my duty to 
urge all, who attended me, to inquire, 
but, by no means, to make up their 
judgment, till they had read all the 
scriptures with critica attention. | 
wished them to suspend their judg- 
ment tillubey had heard the evidence 
pn both sides of the question. At 
the same time, openly professing 0 
them, that my own opinion wassettled 
on this subject. After these explicit 
declarations, to officiate in a liturgy 
which is formed upon the Athanas 
an system, struck me as a singular 
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impropriety of conduct, and as an 
inconsistency of behaviour not to be 
defended. The sense of this great- 
ly affected me; insomuch, that for 
two years past, I have declined all 
discharge of duty. But then, to 
wrn my livings igtoa lay estate, 
appeared highly dishonourable ; you 
may guessmy feelings; my health 
was sensibly affected; at last it be- 
came a point of necessity for me to 
resign. You, therefore, may be satis 
fied, that I claim no merit from this 
sacrifice. [ only sought relief from 
my anxiety, and, I thank God, I 
have found it; this step having per- 
fectly restored my wonted tranyuil- 
lity of mind.” ; 

Mr. Jebb adopted, in his own 
case, that conduct which he had 
strongly approved in Mr. Lindsey. 
He accordingly, published, in the 
month of November, ‘“ A short 
state of the reasons for his late re- 
signation. ‘To which are added, oc- 
casional observations, and a letter to 
the Right Rev. Bishop of Norwich.” 

Mr. Jebb still remained at Cam- 
bridge, and probably would have 
continued to have done so, had not 
his opponents carried their resent. 
ment to the cutting off the sources 
of his support there. The few 
months he stayed in the university, 
were, however, employed in her 
service in forwarding the great ques 
ion of annual examinations; about 
which he had been long and perse- 
yeringly engaged; hut his having 
relinquished his situation in the es- 
tablished church tended greatly, as 
li should seein, to defeat its success. 

After various plans in respect to 
Mr. Jebb’s future profession and 
employment, as the means of an 
houovrable livelihood, he finally sete 
Ued in the study of physic: but in 
ail the various schemes, which were 
tuxgested by himself, or his friends, 
ke cousidered his future usefulness, 
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and wished only fora moderate come 
petency, 

His medical designation was pro- 
posed by his relation, Dr. since Sir 
Richard Jebb, and determined upon 
at his instance and recommendation, 
accompanied by his unlimited pro- 
mise of professional support. No 
sooner had this proposal been made 
and approved, than Mr. Jebb attend. 
ed Dr. Colignon'’s anatomical lec- 
tures at Cambridge, while yet he 
continued to give lectures himself 
in mathematics and natural philoso. 
phy, and to give his wonted atten. 
tion to the interest of the univer. 
sity. 

The summer months of this year 
he spent partly at Cambridge, and 
partly with his friends in Hunting. 
donshire and Middlesex, On the 
third of September he finally left 
Cambridge after a residence there, 
almost uninterrupted of twenty two 
years. When after all his disap. 
pointments, and may it not be said, 
ill-usage, he left it, “ without being 
at variance with a single person.” 
He affectionately took leave of e 
very acquaintance in the place, and 
many parted from him with deep 
regret, who had never contributed 
to advance his usefulness or to re- 
ward his merit while resident among 
them. 

In the month of September 1776, 
he came to London, and settled in a 
house in a house in Craven-street, 
Here he also gave lectures in the 
Greek Testament, to two young gen- 
tlemen, while he proceeded in the 
study of physic; he added also to his 
unceasing application, a regular at- 
tendance at St. Bartholomew’s hos- 
pital as a pupil of Dr. William Pit- 
cairn. “ Hard work, but on the 
whole not unpleasing,” as he express« 
ed himself ina Jetterto Dr. Disne 
atthattime. After he was persuad. 
ed to direct his applicatiog to medi- 
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cine, he spoke of it with his usuul 
moderate expectation, and yet that 
expectation was sufficient to ani- 
mate his labours: “ you may pro- 
bably have heard of my physical 
destination, a circumstance,” says he, 
«‘ which gives me the hope of eating 
independent bread,” 

The beginning of the following 
month, while yet barely settled in 
his new situation, and entering on 
his medical novitiate, occupied in 
Jabour and solitude, he fell ill of a 
violent fever, which he caught trom 
a patient in the hospital ; and which 
confined bim to his bed fourteen 
days. 

The mind of Mr, Jebb was never 
unemployed, even in the busiest 
scenes of active life; bat sickness 
naturaliy disposes the best of men 
to look more accurately into the 
state of their own temper, and de- 
signs. This opportunity was not 
lost, but improved by Mr. Jebb; 
and it is in this way that we derive 
advantage from affliction, and justi- 
fy the ways of God to man, in that 
fine observation of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; ‘¢ whom 
the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every sou whom he re- 
ceiveth,” Among other resolutions 
entered into, on this oceason, as has 
been found iv a private book, which 
bad at that time been seen by no 
human eye but his own, the tollow- 
ing do so accurately express his 
usual mind and habits, as to induce 
the insertion of them, especrally as 
they well correspond with bis usual 
course of life. 

1. “ Employ the whole of every 
Sunday in sacred study, in reading 
Hartley, Taylor, and other books, 
in which the spirit of piety and mo- 
rality prevails, 

2. * Pay particular attention to 
every declaration that bears the 
slightest appearance of a promise, 
And let me sacredly atiena tu every 
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engayement, even of the most triy. 
ial kind, 

3. « Let me be sedulously atten 
tive, bpoo proper occasions, to every 
person who has shewn me kindness, 
And omit not the performance of 
the most tnfling circumstance that 
nay give a hevefactor pleasure, 

4. “ Let me read Hartley on am. 
bition; and the proper and primar 
pursuits of man be diligently studi. 
ed. 

5. * Remember, if it please God 
that | obtain a competency by my 
profession, my great work al duty 
is, to study critically the Scriptures, 

6. “ Let me never be induced by 
the well meaning expressions of 
good-will from my _ friends, to think 
higher of myself than as a creature 
who has been exceedingly weak; 
and as one to whom God has shewn 
uncommon instances of mercy. Let 
not the voice of humility be on my 
tongue, but the real essence of jt 
inmy heart. Read [lartley, ard at. 
tend to Hoadley’s and other forms 
of prayer, a8 necessity or Opportun 
ity shall suggest. 

7. “Strive to acquire Christian 
stoicism, to this purpose read with 
the scriptures, the works of Antonis 
nus and Epictetus, 

§.‘* Speak the truth, Lie not 
through fear of man’s resentment, 
nor seek the favour of any by disguis- 
ing, or softening my. sentiments,” 

About three months after bis re 
covery from this fever, and when be 
had resumed, and was ardently pul- 
suing his new studies, he expre! 
his satistaction, in his engagement 
and prospects, in a private letter. © 
am,” said he, “very happy » my 
new plap. | receive great civilitiey 
and encouragement from several 
worthy persons, who may ret 
my tuterest hereafter ; an thus 
may be enabled to obtain a coop 
tency, which will give me the pow 
er of my own time, a power! have 
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never yet enjoyed. The cause of 
Christianity is uppermost im my 
mind, to that and the cause of civil 
liberty, I hope, while life remains, 
I shall never be insensible.” 

How closely he applted, let a part 
of anotherofhiscewn familiar and con- 
fidential letters speak. “ Although,” 
gays he, “1 am tardy ‘in my acknow- 
ledgments, yet you are not toconclude 
that either my zeal forthe best of 
causes, or my regard for yourself, is 
diminished by the avocations of my 
new profession. While 1 was free 
and disengaged from its cares, I was 
attentive to the rules of strictest 
punctuality in my correspondence, 
1 trust the affection of my friends 
is such, that they will not be offend. 
ed, nor think I slight their valuable 
communications, when I delay my 
answer tothem. ‘The fact is, that 
both principle and necessity oblige 
me to work very hard, and when the 
time of relaxation arrives,.my spirits 
require an absolute rest; so that 
when I have really leisure to write, 
the ability is denied me: but, that 
you may see this is notalways the 
ease, | write now; and as Sunday is 
aday, on which I make a point of 
abstaining from all profane studies, 
you are to conceive that I shall not 
be uumindful of what you send me. 
Tsay this in order to prevent you 
from supposing that [ never employ 
myself in my former pursuits.” 

After an interval of some months, 
‘he ayain wrete; “ lam now in my 
forty-second year, and my prepara- 
tion for my prolession not gone 
through, and, therefore, am much 
engazed. Not that [ am anxious a- 
bout my success in it; far otherwise. 
have met with so many kinduesses, 
that my situation has been rendered 
fer easier than I céuld have hoped, 
aid my utmost views are moderate ; 
‘but you, who koow me, know that 
Lattend to things with sume degree 
fenergy while they are before me, 
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and, indeed, I should be highly 
blameable if [did otherwise,” 

In illustration of this account,’ it 
will be sufficient to say that he at- 
tended, in the compass of the year 
1777, two courses of Dr. Hunter’s 
anatomical lectures, and the dissece 
tions; Mr. Pott’s lectures at the hos. 
pital; Dr. Fordyce’s lectares on che- 
mistry ; and Mr, Falkner’s physio« 
logical lectures; besides studying 
botany, and attending St. Bartholo- 
inew’s hospital throughout the year, 

On the eighteenth of March, 1777, 
he received bis diploma of doctor of 
physic, from the university of St, 
Andrew in Scotland: his medi-« 
cal recommendation having been 
signed by four gentlemen of the fa« 
culty, of the first distinction and e- 
minence in London. And he was 
aimitted licentiate by the college of 
physicians, on the twenty-fifth of 
June following. 

Dr. Jebb, from his universal learn. 
ing, and from his philosophical 
mind, entered on the study of his 
profession with singular advantages ; 
but although “ he began,” as a truly 
great anil excellent man once sau, 
“where others often lettoff;” yet, be 
was diffideut and distrustful from his 
native modesty; and never considered 
the simply passing through profes- 
sional forms as a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for a conscientious undertaking 
of the duties of any station, In bs 
present situation he wislied to come 
plete his two years of probation, come 
puting that time from his first desig- 
pation to the profession of physic, 
Therefore, though qualified by he 


graduation and by custom, he sure 
‘pended the commencement of prac- 


tive till February the fifth, 1778, 
Nordid be then enter upon so ime 
portant a business without much ree 


“flection, and many well-weighed ree 


solutions, 


‘As au opportunity has been afford- 


‘ed of drawing trom the authentic 
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source which has been befure men- 
tioned, these unequivocal documents 
of the humility of bis mind and in- 
tegrity of bis beart, we should re- 
luctantly omit to present thera to out 
readers. 

“‘T have this day,” writes he, in 
his private book, January the Ifth, 
1778, “ conspleted the probation of 
two years; and with Gsod’s blessing, 
have been upheld to apply myself 
with assiduity the greatest portion of 
it. Ihave acquired so much know- 
ledge to perceive in how many points 
Iam defective, and enough, I trust, 
to lay a foundation for that humility 


a” 


and diffidence in my own abilities, 


which will never forsake me, at the 
same time I see sufticient encourage- 
mentto goon cheerfully in my protes- 
sion, according to Dr. Kothergill’sex- 
pression with « faith in physic.” 

He then proceeds to write down 
“ resolutions respecting his conduct 
in bis profession.” From these the 
following are selected: 

1. “Toforego every advantage 
and every prospect of success in my 
profession, rather than act contrary 
to the three principles laid dowa by 


‘Dr. Hartley, as the basis of right 


conduct, viz, piety, benevolence, 
and the moral sense. 

2. ** Never to make a difference 
between the rich and poor, but so 
far as relatesto my eflorts to cure, 
tu consider myself Th equal manner, 
the servant of both, beimg very Care- 
ful to manifest the same couitesy, 
mildoess of speech, and manners, to 
every individual I may be calld up- 
O1) LO assist. 

3. To guard continually against 
deflecting from the proper line and 
duties of my profession through at- 
tention to ornamental branches of 
knowledge ; yet, in all points, to act 
in pertect consistency with my form- 
er conduct, not abating in my Zeal 
for the cause of civil or religi us lib- 
erty, nor sacrificiog my pri ciples, 
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even for a moment, through apy 
views of interest, of whatever nature 
they may be, consideriog the trap. 
sitory scene I am engaged in, 

“ Let not him that putteth on his 
armour, boast like him that putieth 
it off,” 

There is also added the followin 
resolution which he constaatly ob. 
served, “ Always to make memor. 
anda in the patient’s room, according 
to the plan suggested by Dr. He. 
berden, and to keep an orderly book 
of all cases that may fall under my 
care.” 

The commencement of practice, 
was,no more than the forms of it 
to exclude the accession of kuow. 
ledge, in the estimationof Dr. Jebb, 
While, therefore, he was exercising 
the art of healing, he laboured to 
improve himself in those branches 
which were to direct it with greater 
success. He applied closely to pii- 
vate study; and, this year, again ate 
tended Dr. Hunter’s lectures both ia 
the spring and winter : the lectures 
of Mr. John Hunter, and Dr. Hig- 
gins; he alsodiligently attended ». 
Bartholomew’s hospital trom April 
to October, 

At this time, while the private 
friends of Dr. Jebb were desirous 
of extending his practice, it is great- 
ly to the honour of many eminently 
and deservedly distigguished namesia 
medicine, that they concurred in in 
troducing him into the royal society. 
His certificate which was read on 
12th of November, 1778, Gad preve 
vusly received such very respectable 
signatures, as to shew that the cause 
and countenance of science were not 
uninterested in his election. After 
the certificate had bung up in the 
society’s meeting room the statula 
ble time, Dr. Jebb was elected a 
fellow un the 18thof February, 1779. 
It has also been farther observed, 
that though upwards of one hum 
dred members were present, it w# 
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very seldom a candidate came so 
near to an unanimous election 

The toil of intense study, and the 
exertions of a mind ever active and 
devoted to the service of earnings 
humanity and the public weal, made 
their silent depredations on the 
health and spirits of Dr. Jebb; but 
bis mind suffered much more, from 
the interruptions which occurred in 
his friendship and intercourse with 
an individual. His sensibility, un- 
der what he justly conceived to be 
undeserved hard treatment, though 
it never destroyed the charity of his 
mind, frequently robbed it of its 
peace. 

In great affairs, no man possessed 
more confidence in the providence 
of God, but the disaffection of a 
friend wounded him deeply. The 
recollection of his conflicts under 
these circumstances, in ene parti- 
cular case, is grievous, but the re- 
cital of them would be tedious, pos- 
sibly uninteresting, and, perhaps, 
incredible. 

[t must suffice to say, that his lit- 
tle bark was obliged to slip anchor, 
while its master thoroughly sensible 
of preceding obligations during his 
stay in port, was diflident of his own 
ability to guide the helm. And, 
having been ledto expect, both a 
pilot and a convoy, was less pre- 
pared to contend with the winds and 
thewaves whichhe must necessarily 
expect in the open sea. ‘This distress 
Jed him at once to commit the suc- 
cess of his voyage to the blessin 
of God alone ; while certain partial 
attachments fixed his eye on the 
coast as it retreated from him. 
The motté which he assumed for 
his carriage, under these circumn- 
sances was significant and well 
chosen, “ favente Deo et amicis.” 

To this, however, it may be pre- 
tutued he gave a more significant 
trauslation, than would have eccur- 
ted to an indifferent spectator. 

- BELFAST BAG, NO, LEXVL 
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A great part of three months, in 
the year 1779, was employed in 
attending on several of Sir Richard 
Jebb’s patients, during his absence 
from town, on account of his health; 
this, added to his own practice, and 
attendance on the lectures of Dr. 
Hunter, Dr. Keir and of Da Costa, 
and at the hospitals, fully employ+ 
ed his time. 

The warm affection which Dr, 
Jebb had for the civil liberties of 
mankind, and the share he was dis- 
posed to take in their support, first 
appeared before the public eye, in 
“ An address to the freeholders of 
Middlesex,” assembled at free ma- 
sons’ tavern in Greet Queen-street, 
on Monday, December 20th, 1779, 
for the purpose of establishing meet- 
ings to maintain and support the 
freedom of election. Upon this 
occasion he communicated to 
James Townsend, esq. chairman of 
that meeting, the above address, un- 
der. the signature of “Salus publica,” 
presuming, that if the sentiments 
appeared to be founded in reason, 
they would not be the less regard- 
ed, on account of their being sug- 
gested by an unknown individual,’ 

This address was immediately 
printed and very soon passed 
through three editions, each being 
enlarged, by the addition of fresh 
matter ; and in 1782, followed “the 
fourth edition corrected,” which al- 
so bore our guthior’s name ia the 
title page. 

While this little tract appeared 
anonymous, its character was decid- 
ed with justice, and determined by 
its own intrinsic merit. ‘* The au- 
thor of this address,” says a writer 
ina periodical publication, “is a 
close thinker and a sound reasoner. 
His observations on county meet- 
ings are offered with a view to reuse 
der suchassemblies of real cousti- 


tutional and permanent cffect, for 


redress of national grievaaces; and» 
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even, if occasion require, for a re- 
formation of the constitution itself: 
the writer's arguments are con- 
ceived with solidity, and urged with 
Joeuent and temper.”* 
here appeared, soon afterwards, 
some ‘ Observations” on this ad- 
dress, intended to ridicule it; but 
both the weapon and the warrior 
were unequal to the Specifics of 
. truth, defended by one of her most 
faithful sons and able champions. 
On the 2d of February 1780, a 
very large and respectable meeting 
of the Gtectoks and inhabitants of 
the city and liberty of Westminster, 
was held in Westminster-hall, for 
the purpose of petitioning parlia- 
nient, for the correction of the 
gross abuses in the expenditure of 
public money; for the reduction of 
all exorbitant emoluments ; for the 
rescinding and abolishing all sine- 
cure places and unmerited pensions ; 
and for the appropriation of the pro- 
duce to the necessities of the state. 
The petition being unanimously 
voted, and Mr. Fox appointed to 
present the same to the House of 
Common, that gentleman declared 
the strongest reprobation of the 
principles and conduct of the ad- 
ministration of that time, with all 
his usual force of argument and elo- 
quence. a 
Dr. Jebb now rose, for the first 
time, to address a popular assembly 
upon @ political question. Without 
any previous design or preparation, 
but roused by the zeal and integri- 
ty of his owh heart, he now public- 
ly ‘congratulated the friends of 
hiberty upon the good sense and 
firmness which were manifested in 
the resolutions of that day. Reso- 
lutions, important in themselves, 
but still more important in their 
consequences ; as, from the calm 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixii. p. 81. 
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and temperate demeanour of the 
people upon that occasion, he form. 
ed an happy presage, that points of 
still greater consequence, which 
concerned the very existence of the 
constitution, would be established 
by means equally pacific. ? 

“He expressed his pleasure alg 
in observing the union that prevail. 
ed among all ranks of people on 
that occasion. He saw the noble. 
man, the gentleman, the 
the mechanic ; in short, every dees 
cription of men, united in opposing 
the arbitrary measures of an aban- 
doned administration, and thése 
principles of corruption which had 
so much disgraced this age and 
nation. 

“‘ He lamented the principles and 
practices of the times, with res 
to the election of members of 
parliament; the assumed power of 
the few to dictate to the many in& 
point of so much consequence ag 
the representation of the poon'e 
He insisted, that the city and liber- 
ty of Westminster afforded melah- 
choly instances of this unconstiti- 
tional interference; that it became 
the inhabitants to exert themselves, 
and to seat the men in parliament 
who were the real objects of their 
unbiassed choice; that he wished 
them to attend to the glorious ex- 
amples set by the county of Mid- 
diesex, and carry the man of their 
choice, without expense, to the 
door of the House of Commons. 

“He proposed Mr. Fox asa man 
from whose abilities and firmnes this 
nation had every thing to hore 
and he trusted that ‘hie public 
conduct, at that awful crisis, would 
be had in remembrance, as long a 
the love of liberty continued to be 
a passion in the breasts of English- 
men. He then moved, “ that tlie 
Hon. Charles James Fox, the chait- 
man of that meeting, be requested 
to offer himself a candidate to re 
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resent the city and liberty of 
estminster in parliament at the 
ensuing general election.” 

About the latter end of the same 
month, Dr. Jebb was appointed by 
the committee of the county of 
Huntingdon, one of their deputies 
to attend a meeting in London of re- 
presentatives from certain other pe- 
titioning counties, in order to con- 
cert measures for the more effectual 
reform of the present constitution 
of the House of Commons. 

The deputies met accordingly at 
the St. Alban’s tavern, on March 11, 
1780, and continued their meetings 
by several adjournments: in the 
conclusion of their deliberations, 
they agreed to a “ Memorial, con- 
taining reasons for a plan of national 
association.” This memorial was 
worthy of the wisdom and spirit 
which prevailed at this meeting; 
and being one of those public pa- 
pers which is congenial with the 
spirit of Englishmen, the reading of 
it will animate the heart -of every 
true friend to his country, while he 
laments that the matter contained in 
it remains, at thisday, only a mat- 
ter in speculation. 

The electors and inhabitants of 
Westminster met again in West- 
minster-hall on the 6th ef April, a- 
greeably to the adjournment at their 

rmer meeting. When Mr. Fox 
had concluded his address: to the 
electors, Dr. Jebb arose, and in an 
animated speech, wherein was dis- 
played a warmth of patriotic attach- 
ment, which reflected the highest 
lustre on his character, recommend- 
ed to the electors of the city of 
Westminster to expressly stipulate 
with its candidates, that they should 
endeavour, incessantly, ta procure 
annual parliaments, and a more e- 
qual representation of the people. 
He clearly pointed out the benefits 
that would accrue to the pyblic 
from such measures; evinced the 
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absolute necessity of exerting spirit. 
ed ciforts in the present alarming 
state of national athuirs and asserte 
ed with a firm and amiable fervour, 
that the act passed in the reign of 
Edward the third, to establish an- 
nual parliaments, did not make, but 
legalize a prescriptive right that 
formed an essential part in the ane 
cient Constitution of this country. 
He introduced some elegant and 
highly merited ‘encomiums on Mr. 
Fox, and was received with that 
strong and _ hearty. approbation 
which his disinterested and manly 
exertions in the cause of freedom 
must excite in every friend of his 
country. 

It is certain that Mr. Fox owed 
much of his success to the support. 
and active zeal of Dr. Jebb; and he 
ever acknowledged the superior 
credit he derived from the cou 
tenance of so distinguished a citi- 
zen. 

On the election of the new par- 
liament in September, 1786, Mr. 
Fox was returned for Westminster. 
Previous to his election, the mo- 
tives of Dr. Jebb’s attachment to 
him, were somewhat explained; “I 
am determined,” says he, “ to sup- 
port Mr. Fox's election, having 
proposed him for his past parliamen- 
tary conduct; having met his ideas 
on toleratien* and on Lord Beau 


“In the very idea of religious tolera- 
tion, the state is supposed to ¢oncede that 
asa favour, which is due as a matter 
right; but ought never to be received 
the subject without an. explicit reserva. 
tion of the claim’ to established and ¢- 
qual liberty. It is now, however, no 
more than a just tribute to the noble con- 
duct of Mr. Fox in parliament, on Wed- 
nesday, March 28, 1757,(when the late 
application for the repeal of the corpora 
‘tion and'test acts, was before the house,) 
to observe, that he acquitted himself in 
‘a manner which did the highest’ hérour to 
his comprehension of the great principlés 
of universal and unqualified toleration, 
and to the magnanimity, of his own mind. 
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champ’s bill: and he having been 
the steady opponent of an adminis- 
tration aiming at rendering the 
king despotic, and being now pp- 
posed to that administration, it 
would be criminal to desert.” 

The doubts which this paper may 
‘seem to import, had no respect as 
to his preference and attachment at 
this time, to Mr. Pox, but to the 
suggestions and importunities of 
some well intentioned friends, lead- 
ing to some forbearance in_ his poli- 
tical’ engagements. 

Several gentlemen, friends of the 
liberties of their country, and con- 
fident in the excellence and congeni- 
ality of the constitution of England 
“with the manly spirit of its inha- 
bitents, conceiving that their e- 
onal and legal rights nceded but to 
be known, to be supported, formed 
an institution in Léadvo for the 
very desirable purpose of circulat- 
‘ing a better knowledge of our 
rights. In the month of April, this 
design took place, by the establish- 
mentof “the society for constitu- 
tional information.” ‘Dr. Jebb was 
one of the most zealous promoters 
of this institution at its commence- 
ment, and was a constant attendant 
at their meetings, and an occasion- 
al contributor to their publications. 
The society have already published 
several valuable papers, and done 
great and extensive good. The 
compass of their design, and their 
inducement to the undertaking are 
well expressed by themselves ; “the 
design of this saciety,” say they, 
“is to diffuse throughout the king- 
dom, as universally as possible, a 
knowledge of the great principles 
of constitutional freedom, particu- 
Jarly such as respect the election 
and duration of the representative 
body. With this view, constitution- 
al tracts, intended for the exten- 
sion of this knowledge, and to com- 
municate it to persons ofall ranks, 
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are printed and distributed gratis at 
the expense of the society. Essays, 
and extracts from various author, 
calculated to promote tbe same de 
sign, arealso published under the 
direction of the society, in several of 
the newspapers; and it is the wish of 
the society to extend this knows 
ledge throughout every part of the 
united kingdoms, an] to convince 
men of all ranks, that itis their ia. 
terest as well as their duty, to SUfle 
port a free constitution, and to maine 
tain and assert those common rights, 
which are essential to the dignity 
and tothe happinessof human nature, 

“ To procure short parliaments 
and a more equal representation of 
the people, are the primary objects 
of the attention of this soctety, and 
they wish to disseminate that knows 
Jedge among their countrymen, 
which may lead them to a general 
sense of the importance of these ob- 
jects, and which may induce them 
tocontend for their rights as men, 
and as citizens, with ardour and 
with firmness, | 

« The communication of sound po- 
litical knowledge to the people at 
large must’ be of great nativnal ade 
vantage; as nothing but ignorance. 
of their natural rights, or inattention 
tothe consequence of those rights 
to their interest and happiness, can 
induce the majority of the imbabi- 
tants of any country to submit to. 
any species of civil tyranny. Pub- 
lic freedom isthe source of national 
dignity and of sational felicity, and 
it is the duty. of every frieud to) vir- 
tue and mankind to exert bimself 
in the promotion of it *” 

Dr. Petit, one of the physicians 
of St. Bartholomew’s hospital, dying 
the 26'h of May, Dr. Jebb offered 
himself a candidate to succeed to 
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* See Tracts published and distributed 
gratis, by the society for constitutional im 
formation. vol, 1st. 8vo, } 783, p. | and 2 
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that appointment. 
came on the 23d of June; when his 
antagovist succeeded by a great ma- 


The election 


jority. Many circumstances con- 
spired to defeat the reasonable ex- 
ectation.of the friends of Dr. Jebb. 
The Lords 8.———,, H-—- —-—, 
D—— , &c. went down in 
erson to vote against him; Lord 
North followed them, but did not 
reach the place of voting till the e- 
lection was determined ; bis inclinas 
tion, however, being well known, 
his troops had secured a victory be- 
fore their general arrived, 

Dr. Jebb’s failure in his election into 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital, may be 
considered as a public loss, as he had 
formed ts o designs, friendly tothe im- 
provement and extension of medical 
knowledge ; and these were depen- 
dent onhis success. The first was, 
to have the case of every patient 
particularly stated; aod every 
symptom and application in the pros 
gress of the disease minutely taken 
down by the student. So that the 
history of one case being applied to 
anutber, the similarity might be as- 
certained by a minute registration of 
ailthe symptoms; and a certainty 
introduced in cegard to the know- 
ledye of the disease and iis re- 
medy, hitherto. unknown in me- 
dicine. ;' Fhe other was, to give a 
course-of tiberal and - familiar lec. 
tures'in medicine, which might be 
completed .by the pupil’s attendance 
in town for six weeks ortwo mouths; 
and these. he more particularly de- 
signed for young gentlemen and 
clergymen, previous to their retreat 
into situations imthe country, where 
valuable professional assistance is 
very sparingly scattered. 

The opposition: which was made 
to his election at St. Bartholomew’s, 
followed him in the winter, when he 
offered himself at St. Thomas’s hos- 
pital in the Borough. Indeed, he 
relinquished his pretensions .there, 
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sooner than in the former place, but 
for no other reason, than because hé 
found that all his political principles 
were likely to be. again objected to 
him, and to hazard his success. 

Dr. Priestley publishing in 1780, 
his “ Harmvuoy of the Evangelists ia 
English,” subjoined some notes 
which were communicated tohim by 
Dr. Jebbd; and these are severall 
marked by the initial letter of his 
name. 

Dr. Jebb loved the study of the 
law, rather than the profession of it, 
But being in some degree hurt by 
the disappointment of his benevolent 
designs in his medical profession, by 
an opposition so determined and vio 
leut, be had formed an idea of turns 
ing his attention to the study of the 
law. With this design, be admitted 
himselt of Lincolu’s-inn, the 9th of 
November 1780, but soon gave up 
every thought of changing his pro- 
fession ; for his ability and skill in 
physic, secured to him good prace 
tice in the circle of private individu- 
als, .who, in attention of their 
own health, renounced the intluence 
of their party ; a. circumstance, which 
so frequently involves the loss of 
their.credit, when choosing a physi« 
cian on any public establishment. 

A second delegation which met 
in Guildhall, London, ' onthe 3d of 
March, was tormed from several 
petitioning counties. ‘These dele. 
gates concurred in a petition to par. 
liamentin their own names, as free- 
holders of their several counties, iq 
order to meet the formal rules of the 
house. 

Dr. Jebb, in the execution of thig- 
delegated trust, had, with reluctance, 
acquiesced in some of the measures 
proposed by his colleagues; and 
when their meetings were discone 
tinued, he explained himself upon 
the subject, in “A letter to Sip 
Robert Bernard, bart. chairman of 
the Huntingdonshire committee.” 
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"his letter, which is dated May the 
3th, 1781, he afterwards published. 
“ The great point, as it appeared 
go him, (according toa private me- 
morandom,) was not to prevail with 
the deputies, but to animate the 
people to assert the three rights, 
yiz. the right of voting to houseliold- 
rs, equal representation, annual e- 
ection.” And, refering more par- 
ticnlarly to himself, he observes, with 
‘fis. own usual candour and distrust 
of himself, “ be open te advice, be 
temperate in the assembly of’ the 
deputies, be steady in the committee; 
ib addresses to the people be zealous, 
and call upon them to assert their 


rights.” 
: Ma the year 1781, Dr. Jebb cone 
tinued to fabour in the ere cause. 
“Upon the subject of parliamen- 
fary‘yeform, his mind was clear and 
determined. His sentiments “may 
best be collected from extracts from 
one of his private letters, dated Aa- 
gust 7, 1781, to a much respected 
character, whose indefatigable ser- 
vices in the cause of a patliamentary 
reform always received their due 
praise from ‘our author, though he 
fiffered from him essentially in some 
Very important points. “ You say 
the future conduct of the commit- 
tee will much dependon circum- 
stances, and particularly on the ap- 
earances of a better and more vé- 
eral support next winter: but why 
do you mention winter on this occa- 
sion? Is it because parliament 
meets in the winter? Are our 
hopes of reformation then still to de- 
Saha upon patliament? Upon that 
arliament which it ought to be the 
Brptec of every friend to his coun- 
try to reform: a parliament which 
¢an only be reformed by a recur- 
rence to the principles of the con- 
étitution, and the strenuous exeriious 
of the collective body of the people ? 
tis strange, as an able man well 
Observes, that it shall be allowed to 
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the representative to make eve 
innovation in the constitution thy 
selfishness and treason can sugges, 
and atthe same time to hesitate whe, 
ther the constituent has a right to 
reform what the villainy of the ger. 
vant hath deranged. 1 am satisfied 
that the people, in their assemblies, 
may constitutionally appoint com 
mittees, with full power to correct 
the abuses of representation, and 
are under no obligation to treat with 
any other parties, than the nobility 
and the king. 

“« In my opinion, the spirit of ac. 
commodation will ruin all; nor can 
any good purpose be answered by 
conceding to measures which the 
judgment disapproves. 
~ “Equal representation, sessional 
parliaments, and the universal right 
of suffrage, are alone worthy of aa 
Englishman’s regard ; no difficulties, 
ho’ dangers, no sufferings, will ins 
duce me to decline bearing my sharg 
in any constitutional exertion for 
their attainment. I look upon them 
as attainable, though probably not so 
speedily as we could wish ; andl am 
confident in my former opinion, that 
the whole may be more easily obtain- 
ed, than a part. The constitution of 
the Common’s House of Parliament 
can never be restored gradatim, nor 
by any other power’ than that to 
which it owes its existence; 1 mean 
the power of the people, * whose pro. 
per weight and authority in the 
scale of government, is now rising 
in every part of Europe; and, trust, 
will not, ‘in this country, much long. 
er be depressed, either by lust of 
power in the monarch, or. aristocratic 
jealousy in the peer, . 

« The plan of parliamentary. re 
formation which | laid. before, Sir 
George Saville, in 1776, and beforethe 
freehulders of Middlesex, inthe close 
of the year 1779, I have thought it 
my duty to keep uniformly in vier; 
atihoo gh; through a desire of pio 
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moting uvanimity, not very hand- 
somely requited, I have consented 
to partial measures, and have been 
content to use the language of ser- 
vility to a tribunal, which, at the mo- 
ment, I esteemed corrupt. 

« T must aiso beg leave to observe, 
that the friends of Major Cartwright’s 
system ,have been indefatigable io 
thee endeavours to keep up the spirit 
of the friends of liberty in every 
part of the kingdom, although they 
saw measures embraced, in prefer- 
ence to those which they verily be- 
lieved would have awakened the 
slumbering virtue of the people ; and 
that they have too great a regard 
for the sacred cause they are en 
gaged in, to suspend their efforts on 
account of a difference in opinion; 
nor is it probable, that ever the e- 
vent you dread, viz. the breaking 
up of the present associations, which 
they have uniformly exerted them- 
selyes to keep in being, will induce 
them finally to despund. 

“ Having said thus much respect- 
ing what is past, permit me to offer 
afew words with respect to future 
proceedings- : | 

“ The cause we are engaged in, is 
a cause which honour and true pa- 
triotism will not suffer any man to 
relinquish, who has embraced it up- 
on a proper principle; and, there- 
fore, 1am confident, the gentlemen 
of Yorkshire will steadily persevere, 
Asimilar perseverance of the virtu- 
ous, may be expected in every other 
partof England. Of this they may 
be persuaded, that if, without re- 
gard to party, and with a proper de- 
gree of vigour, they shall embrace 
measures founded in ‘justice, and the 
constitation, and of which the aul- 
ity is evident to ordinary apprehen- 
sion; they will meet with the full 
cbneurrence of the pedpte ; and that 
concurrence will eiiable théth tw afs 
fect their purpose. Conscious that 
weh principles as will abide the 
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trial, actuate my heart, I place my 
confidence in the protection of heas 
ven. I therefore will not, indeed I 
cannot despond. 

“ With respect to the difference 
of sentinient, it must be excepted 
for a time; only letus not obstruct 
free discussion of the subject; let ug 
rather sedulously promote it, and all. 
will be well, Let us reflect, that true 
unanimity flourishes only where 
free discussion hath previously pres 
vailed; and that as the Commion’s 
House of Parliament cannot be said to 
be restored to freedom and indepen- 
dence, unless it speaks the senti- 
ments of the English eople, every 
Englishman has a right to be con- 
sulted in its formation.” 

Mr. Cartwright in his dedication 
to Dr. John Jebb, Mr. Lofft, aud 
Mr. Grenville Sharp, of one of his 
valuable tracts entitled, “ Give us 
our rights,”’and published 1782, way 
properly considers them as “ indefa- 
tigable fellow-labourers inthe great 
work of vindicating the vickated 
rights and betrayed liberties of “our 
country.” He adds further, and with 
great justice, that “ they were men, 
who, with minds elevated above the 
mistaken pride and the selfish inter- 
ests of the world, were inflexibly 
just to the rights and dearest inter- 
ests of humanity and freedom, in 
every country and in every clime.” 

On the 20th of March, 1782, Lord 
North resizned his place in his ma- 
jesty’s couocils, Dre Jebb wrote to 
Mr. Fox a congratulatory letter ap 
on the occasion, and, in a few days, 
a new administration was fornicd, 
wherein Mr. Fox was appointéd one 
of the principal secretaries of siaté, 

Dr. Jebb cordially concurred inthe 
address which was preseited to thie 
king on this occasion from the’ivha- 


bitants of Westminster; but declia- 
ed to g” up. with it, that “he og 
be esteemed free in the great rit 
of reform.”’ 
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— Inthe midst of the several chang- 
es which took place at this time in 
the administration of government, 
Ho consid: ration was taken by the 
new ministers to avail themselves of 
the abilities of Dr. Jebb; this is 
mentioned’ as a fact, and with a 
view to contradict a contrary report. 
And it is equally certain, that he 
had determined never to accept of 
ny place. From a very respect- 
able quarter it was suggested io Dr. 
Jebb, that his services would be 
very acceptable in the corporatiou 
of London, and that an alderman’s 
own only waited his acceptance. 

t the duties of magistracy in 
the metropolis were incompatible 
with his medical attentions; and 
therefore, he did not hesitate to de- 
cline an office which be could not 
discharge. And yet, singular as it 
may seem to suppose our author en- 
robed in aldermanic fur, few men 
were better calculated than he was, 
for the impartial administration of 
justice, or the internal regulation of 
the police of London, consistent 
with every security of liberty and 
morals. 

In the midst of Dr, Jebb’s politi- 
cal exertions, he persevered in bis 
wunted attention to the duties and 
studies of his profession. — Flis at- 
tendance on bis patients, and the 
cultivation of his own mind, were 
equally unremited. And as long 
as his health would admit bis visiting 
the sick, his practice increased, In 
the antumn of1782 he published some 
# Select cases of the disorder com- 
monly termed the paralysis of the 
jower extremities. To which is add- 
ed 2 case of catalepsy.” 

In the latter end of November in 


this year, Dr. Jebb was seized with 
a violent illness, which was suppus- 
ed to proceed from his attending a, 
family in a putrid fever, of which the 
father and child died, and the rest of 
the biouse were infected; but his 
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own fever was inflammatory, apq 
bronght on only by over exértions 
in attending patients while ander 
that tendency. 

His recovery was followed by 4 
return to all his various attentions, 
in which neither fis patients, nor the 
public, found any slackness, 

In a private letter to Major Cam 
wright, written about this time, Dr, 
Jebb has very minutely described 
the leading features of his own com 
duct. “It is not my matore,” says 
lie, “to give way to expediency 
tle expense of right. Moderation, 
wien real, I honour, but timidity, 
or craft, under that appearance, I de. 
test.” | 

During the summer season in this 
year he had various fluctuations’ jn 
bis health and spirits. lis frietidly 
affections for some who were uh. 
worthy of them, were oftentimes 
the cause of much uneasiness, Bat 
while he “ cordially rejoiced in the 
practice of his profession,” he foand 
himself unable to pursue his old ha- 
bits of study. In August he weit 
to Brighthelmstone, for the sake of 
retirement, and change of air, both 
of which were thought necessary for 
the recovery of his health. | 

The volanteers of Ireland applied 
by letter, in the year 1783, to the 


Ear! of Effingham, Dr. Price, Major 


Cartwright, Dr. Jebb, apd Mr. Wye 
vill, for their sentiments on the pro 
posed reform in the parliament of 
that kingdom. The correspondence 
which ensued appeared in the poblie 


prints, and, for the most part was afe’ 


terwards reptinted inne traci.* Me, 
W yvill’sletrers werelike wise publishe 
ed together by himSelt;+ as were also 





* See** A collection of the letters which 
have been addressed to the volunteers of. 
Ireland, on the subject of a parliamentary, 
reform by the Earl of E » Kee B90. 
1783, printed for J. Stockdale. 


+ See “ Letters addressed to the cot” 
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those of Dr. Jebb. It is no more 
than justice to say, that the noble 
Lord, andthe rest of the gentlemen 
to whom the volunteers applied, 
shewed themselves counsellors very 
competent to resolve their ques- 
tions, and give them all the informa- 
tion they sought upon the important 
subject of their inquiry. It was said 
that there were persons, high in 
public office at that time, who were 
disposed to consider some of the let- 
ters of these gentlemen as obnoxi- 
ous to the censure of the law. But 
jt seems the better principles an.J bet- 
ter judgment of some of their asso- 
ciates prevailed against the design 
of adopting some violent measures. 
And men, who were devoted to the 
public cause, were not to be intimi-. 
dated by menace, while they justly 
conceived that they were serving the 
cause of constitutional liberty in its 
strongest hold, and had written no 
matter in theic correspondence that 
was legally reprehensible. 

In the autumn of the year 1783, 
Dr. Jebb removed from Craven- 
street to a house in Parliament-street. 
There was a disposition among some 
of his brethren to elect him a fellow 
of the college of physicians, but 
this desiga was over-ruled by the 
apparent contrary iuclination of the 
majority of that learned body. Howe 
ever, on his return from Brighthel »- 
stone his business awaited him, and 
improved, 

The American war he had deeply 
reprobated as founded in oppression 
aid injustice: the conclusion of it, 
in the event, met his ideas in the 
advancement of general liberty, and 
TR 
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mittee of Belfast on the proposed reforma- 
tion of the parliament of Ireland, by the 
Rev. Christopher Wyvill. To which is 
prefixed, the ae letter from that commit- 
tee, which occasioned this correspondence: 
tho Mr. Wyvill’s address to the frechold- 
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ergof Yorkshire.” Printed at York, for J. 
Stockdale, London, 4to. 1783, 
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he rejoiced in it accordingly. Ina 
letter to a friend at Paris in Sep em- 
ber 1783, he writes; “I rejoice 
that you saw that truly great man 
Dr. Franklin, | beg you will make 
my acknowledgments to bim for 
his kind inquiries after my health, 
and assure him that for the sake of 
America, for the sake of England, 
for the sake of the species,. L 
do most heartily rejoice, and cordi- 
ally congratulate bim on the final 
close of the American war. A Cojte 
test which, for seven years agitated 
my mind with feelings not to be des- 
cribed; butin the whole course of 
which, I had but one wish, viz. that 
victory and honour might rest on that 
cause, which, in an especial man- 
ner, was the cause of justice and of 
freedom. Thank heaven! it bas 
prospered beyond my expectations, 
I hope the fair example will do ser- 
vice to remotest ages; and the acts 
of freemen on the other side of the 
Atlantic, inspire our countrymen on 
this with a similar spirit, in case they 
should be injured in the same man- 
ner.” 

Dr. Jebb was one among the few 
persons who first set on foot “‘ The 
society for promoting the knowledge 
of the Scriptures.” which was insti- 
tuted on the 20th of September, 
1783, and whose meetings continue 
to be held at Lssex-house. ‘The, 
‘“¢ Sketch of their plan” was chief- 
ly written by him; but his follow. 
ingill health aud many avocations 
prevented him trom furnishing any 
subsequent papers, 

After the cvalition between Mr., 
Fox,and Lord North, and many. of 
their respective adhereots, De. Jebb 
lost ali conlidence in public , men, 
His opinion will be best described by. 
his conduct, and in his qwn, words, in 
the furm of resol: tions moved and pagse 
ed ata meeting in, Westminster: ball, 
on Saturday, b eb. 14, 17.84. Lhe re. 
solutions reterred tu, were as follows, 


vy 
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first, “ that the coalition formed be- 
tween the Right Hon C. J. Fox, and 
the Right Hon. Frederic Lord North, 
was injurious to the cause of freedom, 
and of public virtue; and that the 
conduct of the consequent adiminstra 

tion was highly detrimental to the 
interesis of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” Secondly, © that itis essea- 
tial to the cause of public treedom, 
that all ranks and orders of men 
should unite and associate in favour 
of a substantial reform in the repre- 
sentation of the Commons, and that 
this or any administration, will de- 
serve the support and confidence of 
the country, in proportion to the 
zeal with which they shail bring 
forward, and endeavour to carry into 
effect that salutary purpose.” 

In explanation of these resolu- 
tions, and before the moving of 
them, he observed to the electors of 
Westminster “ that such defections 
from principle had ever an immediate 
tendency to lessen the confidence of 
the public in men, who hereafter 
should be disposed to serve them 
with fidelity and zeal; that the ob- 
ject of that hateful union was pow. 
er, not the good of the country ; 
that the intercourse with Ametica 
bad been incombered with odious 
and unnecessary restrictions; the 
just claims of the Irish nation to a 
juir fepresentation in parliament was 
thwarted by the comoined influence 
of both factions; and that a bill 
had been introduced respecting the 
Bast-Indies, subversive of the con- 
stitution, aud establishing regulations 
avd a form of government, in its 
consequences more oppressive to the 
natives than the unjust and unwar- 
rantable domination it proposed to 
remedy ; aril, at the same time, Creae 
tive of an influence at home, which 
would unavoidably lead to abuses of 
the most enormous kind. In the 
next place, he adverted to the St. 
Alban’s Megting fur forming a min- 


istry on the broad basis of an uniog 
ot parties, the principle of which 
he reprobated in the severest lan. 
guage ; that the uaion they recom. 
mended would be destructive of the 
small portion of liberty which yet 
remained to us; that us object was 
to impose a ministry Upon the na 
tion, by a combination of mea, 
who, looking to that parliamentary 
Interest Which appomted them, would 
act tu defiance of the pation, aod 
subject the country to an house of 
commons, which, so far trom bein 
a teal representation of the people, 
was a Combination of factions, over 
which the people, could have no 
controu!,” 

From hence Dr. Jebb tuck oecae 
sion to paint out * the necessity of 
a substantial and radical s:elorm in 
the representation, and insisted upon 
thee propriety of bringing forward 
that measure at the present Crisis; 
that Ireland was determined to ae- 
complish her purpose; Scotland 
had manifested a similar disposition; 
and that it behoved every Lunglishe 
man ashe valued his liberty, tle 
glory of his country, long tarnisie 
ed by the influence of evil Couusels, 
and the good of posterity, to Le ure 
gentin his erdeaveurs to etlect so 
desirable a measure; a measuie, 
which could alone restore vigour and 
unanimity to the public CuUtrels, 
and virtue tothe great body of the 


nation. He conjured his country: | 


men never to abandon rights so sae 
cred ; that liberty had long been the 
character'stic boast of Englishmen; 
and that liberty, public virtue, ta 
tional honcur, commerce, and in 
ternal prosperity, would revive and 
begin to flourish at that auspicious 
hour when a reform in the representa 
tionwas established by the concurrent 
exertions of the friends of freedom.” 

At the commencement of the me- 
morable contest forthe city of West- 
minster, on the first of April. 1784 
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Dr. Jebb appeared on the hustings, 
and nominated Sir Cecil Wray, as a 
proper person to represent his fellows 


citizens in parliament. Unconnect- 
ed with every party, as such, he vo- 
ted neither for the new candidate re- 
commended by the by A te 
ministry; nor for Mr. Fox, whose 
cvalition with Lord North, he ever 
considered as an unpardonable de- 
fection from principle in the man 
whom, on all other accounts, he 
greatly honoured and admired. 

The effect of a reform in the re- 
presentation, he justly conceived, 
would appear in every political 
measure, by affording the utmost 
perfection of political wisdom, in- 
tegrity, and confidence, Its influence 
upon an union with Ireland, he ob- 
served, in a letter to Mr. Joy, of 
Belfast, dated November the 28th, 
1784. “ With fespect to your con- 
nexion with this country,” says he, 
“no man is more satisfied of the 
necessity of a federal union than 
myself, but I have long imagined 
that every attempt to settle such 
connexion, upon an equitable per- 
manent basis, will be impracticable, 
until parliaments are elected, which 
shall fairly represent the real inter- 
ests of each country, which shall 
promote the substantial interest of 
both, aad, at the same’ time, pre- 
vent the possibility of future dis- 
cord,” 

Dr. Jebb had every attention paid 
tohim from the friends of the con 
mon cause. Hehad been the dele- 
gate from the committee of Hunt- 
ingdonshire, the confidential friend 
of arespectable committee of cor- 
respondence appointed by the dele- 
gates of forty-five volunteer corps in 
Ireland ; and was afterwards elected 
a member of the committee of the 
county of Caernarvon., 

In the autumn of 1784, he 
went to Cheltenham, but returned 


from thence, with as little advantage 
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to his health as he had the preceding 
year visited Buxton. While at 
Cheltenham, and, for several weeks 
afterwards, during his confinement 
athome he studied the Saxon lan- 
guage, the Anglo-Saxon laws, Eng- 
lish history and antiquities, with a 
view to examine into our criminal 
code, and particular points of liberty. 
The vigour of bis mind was still e- 
qual to the furnishing bimeelf with 
this fresh store of knowledge; he 
foresaw the advantage of such an ac- 
quisition in the investigation of the 
legal rights of Englishmen, aud had 
designed to have employed it in the 
support of some great constitutional 
questions, which he cdasidered as es 
sential to the freedom of his coun- 
try * 

But as the year began to dawn, 
it was very observable to many of 
his friends that, according to evety 
appearance, and without some very 
great and singular effort of nature, 
his increased debility would defeas 
every exertion of the most judicious 
medical assistance, and ~ terminate 
the remaining sparks of human 
life, 

Jn this enfeebled state his mind 
was active. His “ Thoughts on 
prisons’ were printed, aud circu. 
lated in the county of Suffolk in 
1785, 

Dr. Jebb was able to prescribe 
without any juss of judgment, dur- 
ing bis own last iliness, to such indis- 
positions of bis friends as would ad- 
mit of their attendance at his own 


a ee a - + — 


*Dr. Jebb had much considered the state 
of the criminal law of this country, and 
was convinced of the great necessity of 
arevision of the whole penal code. At 
his instance, Mr. Lofft published his catae 
logue of penal statutes, Dr. Jebb fre. 





quently observed not only the readiness, 
but the carelessuess with which such laws 
were ftequently passed, and which of sie 
William Meredith once very seasoaais y 
aad properly apprised the house. : 
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house, not merely with the skill of 
the physician, but with all the ar- 
dour and affection of the friend. 

In February be moved to Egham 
for a fortnight or three weeks, but 
without any other apparent prospect 
than a.speedy dissolution. And yet, 
in this late period, his mind was 
sensibly delighted with the openings 
of nature, and he expressed him- 
‘self to that effect in a letter to his 
intimate and much valued friend, 
Mr. Brand Hollis; “ The sight of 
nature,” says he, “ in her first exer- 
tions, is itself enough to make a 
man better, 1. think I feel its 
force.” ! 

He survived his return to his house 
in Parliament-street: about a week, 
and on the evening of i 
March the 2d, 1786, about eight 
o’clock, he breathed his last, having 
only afew weeks before entered on 
the 51st year of his age. 

His remains were buried in Bun- 
hill-fields bury ing-ground, on.’ Thurs- 
day, March 9, attended by many of 
his friends to the place of interment. 
‘The scene was awful as there seem- 
ed not an heart insensible of the loss 
sustained in the death of so excel- 
lent a man. 

To draw out hischaracter at length 
would be again to recite his life and 
labours, or to obtrude the partial 
judgment ofa friend, when the reat- 
eris made fully competent to form 
hisown, The reputation of Dr, 
Jebb rests on the most: solid and 
lasting basis, while it is left to rest 
upon his own uosullied, amiable, aud 
useful life. 

Examine his conduct, and the 
nearer you view it, the. more dis- 
tinctly will you observe - bis 
never ceasing persuit of know. 
edge and truth; and his ‘we- 
ver once departing from his own 
well formed principles and convic- 
tions. And in all _ his differences 
with others, you cannot tail to mark 
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his candour in speaking of the per. 
sons and motives of his adversaries, 
however severely he reprobated their 
opinions .and conduct. 

In every point of view, he ape. 
pears to advantage, and is deserving 
of much praise. In his own acquire. 
ments he united the various merits 
which have been ascribed to men of 
the most distinguished eminence, 
As a divine, he truly deserved the 
character which was given by Eras. 
mus of William Latimer, “ yere 
theologus, integritate vite conspicu. 
us.” Asa physician, we may, with 
great truth, apply to him, what 
Casaubon said of Galen, “ criticos 
rum, non minus quam medicorum 
principem.” As a patriot, we ma 
mark him in the character of §j 
hey, * sanctus amor patrie dat ani- 
mum,” 

In fine, “ fuit ille vir, patres cons 
scripti, sicut scitis, cum foris clarus, 
tum domi admirandus; neque rebus 
externis magis laudandus, quam insti- 
tutis domesticis.” 

A peculiar characteristic of this 
great man, and which regulated his 
conduct, was, that after unremitted 
thoughts and inquiries, he never, 
from interest, passion, or prejudice, 
deviated from what he. esteemed 
the right line of rectitude; well 
knowing with Cicero, that oftentimes, 
one deviation leads the mind so far 
astray, as never to be‘able to recov 
er again the strait road. 

He was always suspicious of pow- 
er, from observing the general abuse 
of it; he dreaded kings, from con- 
sidering their education and the per- 
sons who frequent courts, where 
truth cannot enter. 

He died a martyr to his zeal and 
activity in promoting knowledge, 
piety, and virtue; for bis pubiic 
energies ruined his constitution, and 
brought on a gradual decay. But 
he, equally disregarding the frowns 
or approbations of courts, the dread 
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of poverty, or deserted old age, 
went on his way, rejoicing in the 
a probation of hisown conscience, 
and hoping to meet hereafter in the 
approving smiles of Heaven, a re- 
ward for all his labours. 

His excellent consort, whose mas- 
culine mind understood and was in 
unison with all his principles, was 

reeminently distinguished by her 
oss; she had the remembrance of 
his talents and virtues to console her, 
which none can enjoy, but those 
who, like her, possessed his spirit. 

Struck with the state of academi- 
cal discipline, Dr. Jebb proposed the 
liberal and great design of public 
examination, impartially to include 
every order of students in the severe 
al colleges, and of adequate encour- 
agement to every kind of proficien- 
cy. To him, as an individual, no 
x ed in the system was necessary 
for the acquiremeat of fame: for, 
while excellence of any kind should 
be distinguished, his would have a 
share, ampler than he was ever dis- 
posed to claim, in the estimation of 
the best judges. He was respected 
asa mathematician; but still more 
as aphilosopher. In his classical 
taste he was distinguished : his criti- 
callearning and abilities were ac- 
kaowledged even by those who 
would have wished to have seen them 
exercised in less free and generous 
investigation, As a preacher, simn- 
plicity, clearness, peculiar power of 
persuasion, energy, and the advan- 
tages of voice and manner, judg- 
ment, candour, sincerity, sensibility, 
rendered him worthy to have been 
heard by anattic audience; worthy 
to inform, to animate, to possess with 
the love of truth and goodness, the 
reason and the hearts of a congrega- 
tion professing Christianity. 

But neither present honour, pre- 
ferment, nor all the inviting bepes 
the world coul. offer, were of pow- 
érto retain him in the church es- 
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tablishment. When his researches 
had settled a conviction that he owed 
a sacrifice to the cause of truth, 
whatever it might be, he had purity 
of mind voluntarily to encounter, 
and constancy to support. High, 
indeed, he stood amongst the neble 
assertors of religious liberty: and he 
was farther destined to be the stren- 
uous, the enlightened defender of 
civil freedom on its most solid and 
comprehensive foundations. 

In this field of exertion, Eng- 
land, Ireland, India, America, and 
wherever else the rights of mankind 
seemed capable of being aided a- 
gainst fraud or force, were to him 
the objects of an. universal patriot- 
ism. ‘Ihe trial by juries, in sub- 
stance as well as fourm; short parliae 
ments; equalized representation ; 
unrestricted exercise of the right of 
sulfrage ; these were the securities, 
the constitutional claims of English- 
men, his efforts strove to establish, 
Far trom carving and compromising 
how much of their liberties should 
be indulged them, as a favour, he 
thought full and fair information 
was to be laid before them; and 
themselves to judge and to act up- 
on it. The mode of expressing 
and of giving effect to their senti- 
ments, which he suggested, may be 
seenin his * Letter to the chairman 
of the Huntingdonshire committee ;”” 
aud in subsequent tracts, Lt was di- 
rect, open, peacelui, and orderly. 
His benevolent zeal, bis eloquence, 
his unwearied spirit, were exerted 
in toils like these. No contideuce 
in any party, no admiration of any 
man’s abilities, 00 opinion even of 
his virtues, no habits of attachment 
in politics, no influence of personal 
friendship, (aud of friends he was 
the tenderest and the warmest,) 
could win his acquiescence to auy 
act of injustice, any deflection from 
the great and indispensable rules of 
conduct, whatever were the plea, 
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* In life and death the same ;”’ reso- 
lute wholly to resign himself to troth 
and the public, he lost in these all 
inferior considerations: incorrupti- 
ble alike by hope or tear, by the 
love of praise or the dread of oblo. 
quy ; for to him all were light in the 
scale agaiust any particle of duty. 
His application, his sagacity, 
knowledye, tenderness of attention 
in his medical protession, might be 


supported by testimony that would - 


do honour to any man. Not having 
been designed tor it, and having de- 
Voted to other duties much the great- 
er part of his life, he entered on the 
stady and practice of physic, with a 
resolution of using such redoubled 
and persevering diligence, regardless 
either of fatigue or hazard to his 
health, as should compensate for the 
circumstance of not having been 
earlier initiated ; and nobly did he 
accomplish this arduous attempt. 
But he fell “ overpowered by virtu- 
ous energies ;” rising into the fulness 
of medical fame, and, what he ever 
valued most, usefulness to others in 
their sufferings and dangers. 

His anxiety for his patients, and 
particularly for the poorest, was in- 
describable: it was of kindred tem- 
per to-his patriotic solicitude for the 
welfareof bis country. 

Thus great, and various, and be- 
neficent, were his talents; thus was 
he eminent in literature aod tn sei- 
ence! Of manners unalflected, ele- 
gant, eugaging, pure, In conversa- 
tion, the poodness and sweetness of 
his nature tempered that awe most 
men must otherwise bave fel from 
the vastness of his abilities, and the 
sublimity of bis virtue. He was 
amiable, and even pleasant, io fami- 
liar intercourse, to a degree of serene 
gaiety; but of the frivolous, in bin 
there Wasueuthing; and tom gross 
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[ Noy, 


or ill natured humour he was at the 
greatest distance: of an heart the 
most bevevolent, the firmest spirits 
virtue the most active, disinterested, 
devoted, 

A tulland accurate delineation of 
this amiable, elevated, exemplary 
character, is not for the powers of 
the writer of this; who, while en. 
deavouring todo justice to his me. 
mory, is oppressed by the sense of 
the event of his long dreaded depar. 
ture from us; by his friends long 
and justly dreaded, for themselves 
and the community. With regard 
to him, he took pain, sickness, and 
death, as he took his other trials, 
with an equal and grateful mind, as 
the dispensation of an unerring and 
kind providence, for a discipline to 
improvement in goodness, But, 
with other intimate friends, it is for 
the person who offers this faint 
sketch to sorrow in that event: not 
only as separating (for this lite) a 
friendship incapable of any other its 
terruption, but as a loss to humao 
suciety. Yet our sorrow isnot with- 
out hope ; it has a glorious intermin- 
able prospect! 





To apologize for the space which 
is occupied this month in the bio 
graphical department is unnecessary, 
when it is considered that the Me- 
moirs of Dr. Jebb, extracted from 
tbe intruduction to his theological, 
medical, political, and muscellan- 
cous works, edited by Dr.- Disney, 
atiord so much interesting infor va 
tion toa numerous class of readers, 
In the next Magazine they shall be 
presented with a letter from Dr, Jebb 
to Archibald Hamilton Rowan, esq 
which has been handed to vs by the 
latter gentleman, the very worthy 
pupil of au excellent instructor, 
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bETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 


AMIABLE TOLERANCE, 


PERE is something superior to 

all opinions, that is justice. If 
a philosopher of the present day 
were to write a good book; if he 
were to do what is still better, to 
erform a good action; if he dis- 
played noble and elevated senti- 
meats, I, who am a Christian, 
would applaud him without reserve. 
Aad why should not a philosopher 
actin the same manner towards a 
Christian ? Because a man wears a 
monastic habit, a long beard, a cord 
girdle, must we allow him no merit 
for any sacrifice? For my part, I 
would go to the end of the world in 
quest of a virtue in a votary of 
Vishnou or the Grand Lama, that 
I might enjoy the happiness of ad- 
miring it. Generous actions are 
now-a-days too rare fer us not to 
honour them under whatever habit 
they may be discovered, and to make 
such nice distinctions between the 
robe of a priest and the mantle of a 
philosopher. (Chateaubriand’s Trave 
els in Greece, Palestene, Egypt, and 
Barbary ) 


ACCURACY OF EXPRESSION DESIRABLE 
IN POLITICS. 


Great advantage would be derived 
tothe community, were our fellow 
citizens of the lower classes proper- 
ly instructed in the just and constj- 
totional meaning of such terms as 
the following, viz. majesty, subject, 
sovereign, republic, loyalty, alle- 
glance, rebellion, treason, preroga- 
live, king’s bread, king’s armies, my 
peo le, &c, 

Ve can never expect to behold a 
proper exertion of the natural good- 
sense and spirit of the nation, until 
the understandings and affections of 


all orders of men are emancipated 


from the influence of the false ideas 
which ignorance, or the art of dee 
signing politicians, have annexed to 
these expressions. (Dr. Jebb.) 


IGNORANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


The vicar of Trompenton on 
reading the chapter for the day oa 
Palm Sunday, when he came to the 
words Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani; he 
stopped, and calling the churchwar- 
dens said, ‘‘ Neighbours, this gear 
must be amended. Here is Eli 
twice in the book: I assure you if 
my Lord (the bishop) of Ely come 
this way, and see it, he will have the 
book. Therefore by mine advice 
we will scrape it out, and put in 
our own town’s name, Trumpeaton, 
Trumpenton, fama, © sabacthani.” 
They consented, and he did so, 


INTREPIDITY OF ELIZABETH WELCH, 
THE DAUGHTER OF JOHN KNOX, 
THE FAMOQUS SCOTCH REFORMER, 


Her husband John Welch, the 
minister of Ayr, was banished from 
Scotland. Having lost his health, 
and the pbysicians intorming bins 
that the only prospect which he had 
of recovering it was by returning to 
his native country, Mr. Welsh 
ventured in 1622, to come to Lone 
don, King James the Ist dreading 
the influence of a man who was far 
gone in a consumption, absolutely 
refused to give him permission to 
return to Scotland, Mrs. Welsh, 
by means of some of ber mother’s 
relations at court, obtained access 
to James, and petitioned him to 
grant this favour to her busband, 
The following singular conversation 
took place on that occasion. His 
Majesty asked who was-her fa- 
ther. She ceplied, “ Mr. Koox.” 
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“ Knox and Welsh!” exclaimed he, 
“ the devil never made such a match 
as that.” “It is right like, sir,” 
said she, “ for we never asked his 
advice,” He asked her how many 
children her father had left, and if 
they were lads or lasses. She said 
three, and that they were all lasses, 
** God be thanked !” cried the King, 
lifting up both his hands, “ for an 
they had been three lads, I had ne- 
ver enjoyed my three kingdoms in 
peace.’ She again urged her re- 
quest, that he would give her hus- 
band his native air. ‘“ Give him his 
native air!” replied the King, “ give 
him the Devil!’ a morsel which 
James had often in his mouth, 
« Give that to your hungry courtiers,” 
said she, offended at his profaneness. 
He told her at last, that, if she 
would persuade her husband to sub- 
mit to the bishops, he would allow 
him to return. Mrs. Welsh lifting 
up her apron, and holding it towards 
the King replied, in the -true spirit 
of her fa'her, ‘‘ Please your majesty, 
I’d rather kep his head here.” 
CONTRAST OF MANNERS, 
In Ireland it is not infrequent to 


Original Poetry. 


[ Noy, 


introduce the practice of playin 
cards, that most stupid of all stupj 
modes of spending the time, into 
the passage boats on the Grand Ca. 
nal. In England the following ra 
tioual mode of employing the lei. 
sure on the passage is adopted, Ip 
which country, and in which em- 
ployment is Minp most engaged? 


(Erom the Monthly Magazine.) 


“We have seen some elegant 
drawings of the steam boats on the 
Tyne, by. which it appears, that 
they are highly ornamental and pic- 
turesque objects, as well as of un- 
paralleled utility. ‘The princi 
cabin is fitted up with the taste of a 
drawing-room, provided with sofas, 
a piano forte, a select library, the 
Monthly Magazine, and the pro- 
vincial newspapers. In fine weather 
the passengers prefer the deck; but 
in cold or wet weather, they make 
the vovage with the same ease as 
they would pass the time in their 
own houses, So desirable is the 
conveyance, that it is usual to cons 
vey 200 passengers per voyage,” 


= 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE REV, JAMES 
CALDWELL OF DUNDONALD. 


STRANGER! whoe’er thou art, O pass 
not by 

"Till o’er this tomb thou pause and heave 
a sigh; 

Here rests, tho’ scarcely known to clam’r- 
ous fame, 

A Christian pastor, worthy of the name: 

Slave to no sect, free from the bigot’s gall, 

He strove to cool the unhallow'd rage of 
all, 

In manners he was meek, in temper mild, 

Rich in good sense, yet modest as a child, 


Whate’er his tongue advanc’d on virtue’s 
theme, 


His blameless conduct urg’d with power 
supreme. 


Stranger depart! seek peace, shun party 


strife, 


And strive to copy Carpwexu’s spoties 
ki 


pF 
REFLECTIONS, INSCR'IBED TO THE BEST 
OF FRIENDS. 


Dear worthy friend whene’er thov'l 
stray, . 
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Sweet rural Turner’s-glen to see, 
®ilt thou not pause upon thy way, 
And think of me? 
Or when as wandering thro’ that glen 
‘Thou'll chance to pass my fay’rite tree, 
Say wilt thou court reflection then, 
And think of me? 


Thou wilt indeed! whene’er thou'll roam 
Oar happy rounds, remember me, 
Aod when abroad, or when at home 
I'll think of thee! 


And wheresoever fate direct 
Thy path to lead, where’er theu'll be, 
Dearest of friends, oh don’t neglect 
To think of me! 


For whether I bow at fortune’s shrine, 
Or from adversity I flee, 
The equal bliss shall still be mine 
To think of thee: 


Wherever chance may guide my feet, 
And whether bound in chains or free, 
I stili shall think of moments sweet 
I pass’d with thee. 


{ know when musing and alone, 
Thou’ll often give a thought to me; 
And long as memory fills her throne 
Vil think of thee. 
, FIpEtius. 
Belfast, July 28; 1814. 


AO ae ea Oe 


DIRGE WRITCEN AT THE GRAVE OF 
HUGH TYNAN, THE PUET OF DUON- 


To morning’s breeze the sail I spread, 
And sadly cross’d the ebbing wave, 
The tear of sympathy to shed, 
Poor Tynan! on thy early grave, 


! hop’d to find an urn invest 
Thy dust, thac rustics rudely treads 
And sought the laurel ou thy breasc, 
Where docks and thistles rankly spreads 


How fair youi town ! compact and strong 
Her splendid streets, her site divizie ; 

Yet would she ne’er have shone in sung 
If genius never had been thine. 


And thou, her natives bright and wise, 
Hast fam’d in measures mild and strong; 
Why fail’d they then to memorize 
The bard who bade them live in song ? 


Retir’d from pleasure’s prideful swarms, 

Thy pensive soul, with wond’ring awe, 
Held converse with arial forms |” - 
That worldty wisdom nevert saw. 
WEAVAST MAG. NO. BXXVI. 


Selecled Poetry. 
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To thee the spectre that could chill 

Job's friend with fear, again appear'd ; 
And on yon hizh and hauated hull, 

Thy ev'ry doubt ics spirit Clear’d. 


Neglected swain! had “ with the rich 
Thy grave been made,” which few now 
fame, 
The marble’s permanence would teach 
Posterity to note thy name, 


But honest want, tho’ nobly_borne, 
Is spura’d by spleen, aud mock’d by 
pride, 
And sterling genius suffers scorn, 
If in aifliction’s furnace tried, 


Yet one shall praise thy parts, and mourn 
That wealthless worth’s by fame forgot, 

When fond remembrance shall return, 
And foresight seem to share the spot: 


As kindted cafes thro’ life lie shar’d, 
At last oblivion may ensué, ~ 
Unless some poor plebeian bard 
Shall mourn him thus in dirges due. 


J. 0. 
Ballycarry. 
SELECTED POETRY: 
i! ee 


LINES OCCASIONED BY THE VOTE OF 
THE TOWN*HALL MEETI\G, LIVERS 
poor, suty 19.1814. 10 pen 
TION PARLIAMENT ON THE GENER- 
AL ABOLITION OF ‘THE SLAVE 
TRADE 

{From the Liverpool Mercury ) 

Tine is the triumph, Truth! thy 

strength impart, 

And give expression to my bounding heart! 


“Vhine is the triumph, Truth! it is from 


tliee 

Man feels, and owns, his fellow should be 
free. 

Still, mighty Truth, I see thee uacun- 

fined ! 

Still thou direct’st the course of human 
mind, 

Though error darken, and though vice des 
torm, 

Still, like the eagie o'er the gathering 
storm, 

The human mind moves on—for thy bright 
ray 


Sheds wide above its never-ending day ! 
Not iar the time, when ia ihe Aicic 
mart, 


(The mart of man) the Briton elainai'd bis 


part; 
i & 
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Saw the black captives chain'd along the 
strand, 

The streaming eye, the imprecating hand; 

Heard the deep groan, the shrill and pier- 
cing cry, 

And the srond chistteia’s mutter’d agony: 

Saw the wild mother rave, aod rave in 
vain— 

And smiled in all the demon pride of 
gain. 

Nay, while he tore the mother from her 
child, 

E’en at that moment hath the trader smiled ! 


That time is past, Bright Truth !—with- 
in this town, 
To whore foul barks that traffic most was 
known, 
Within the Hall of Liverpool I've heard 
Thy voice, O Truth, triumphantly pre- 
ferr'd— 


[ Noy. 


Have beard the vote disdain'd, that would 
unite 
Trade’s meanest plea, with man’s mog 
cherish’d right— 
The policy contemn’d, that found a 
In rhe: plunder, bondage, fs. 
blood ! 
I thank thee, Liverpool, that in my breast, 
That hope, more deeply, hath thy vote 
imprest — 
That hope, which with my earliest hopes 
began, 
The universal liberty of man! 
I thank thee, that when Rosco, earneg 
spoke, 
And the low aim of specious interes 
broke, 
That, then, thy Hall, re-echoing with ap- 
plause, 
This triumph gave to Truth, in Freedoms 
generous cause. 
T.N 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
AGRICULTURE, 


On the Growth of Trees, 


Mr. White, of Woodlands, in the County 
ef Durham, during a correspondence 
with the Society of Arts, having in- 
formed the Secretary, that his deceased 
Father had been favoured with Nine 
Gold and Two Silver Medals from 
them, for planting the Trees he is now 
converting toa valuable purpose; the 
Society thought it weuld render an es- 
sential service to the Public, te trace 
the progress of the Trees, from the 
time of their being planted to that of 
the application of their bark for tan- 
ning ; and therefore directed the Sec- 
retary to make the necessary inquiries 
for that purpose from Mr. White ; in 
answer to which the following com- 
munication was received. 


(From the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce.) 


Sir, Woodlands, Sept. 10, 1813. 
AM favoured with your's, containing 
anumber of queries, which you re- 

quest me to answer, by giving an accouat 


of the formation and progress of my 
plantations at this place; an undertaking 
I shall enter into with very great pleasure, 
and be equally glad if the humble produce 
tion of my pen meets with the approba- 
tion of the Society, and is found useful to 
the public; but, I must observe, that, 
after the correct description given by my 
late father, in two letters addressed two 
them, one dated January 31, 1786, which 
is inserted in their fifth volume, and the 
other August 30, 1796, it will not be in 
my power to make a statement of his pro- 
ceedings without being liable to repeti- 
tion, 

In answer to the first part of your im 
quiry, I must observe, that the trees, for 
which he was honoured from the Society 
with nine gald and two silver medals, 
were not Hated by themselves, but in- 
termixed, which mode was adopted from 
an idea, that as different species seek their 
nourishment at various depths and levels, 
a greater number could be raised on apy 
given surface of ground, and at the same 
time afford much more beauty to the eyé; 
which, in my professional employment of 
laying out grounds, is a principal study. 
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Bat although these trees have been scat- 
tered over the face of the plantations, the 
betrer half being composed of resinous 
kinds, such as larches and firs, this pe- 
culiar attention was paid to them, viz. 
that where the ground promised to suit 
any particular hard wood tribe, it was 
consequently planted in greater numbers ; 
but, first from the tyranny of the Scotch 
firs, and latterly that of the larches, 
many, where the ground was less favour- 
able for them, have been overpowered, 
which it was almost impossible to pre- 
vent, from the great number planted up- 
on an acre, some at two feet, and others 
at three; whereas now we find four feet 
and a half asunder quite near enough, 

Notwithstanding the reasons given for 
planting promiscuously, it is certainly 
right to consider, in a great measure, 
what trees are most suitable for sale in the 
country, as well as the quality of the 
ground ; should the fatter not be proper 
for oaks, which are doubly valuable, in 
every situation, in most of which, how- 
ever rich the surface may be, or sheltered 
by Nature, it is necessary to plant larches 
and firs for nurses, as deciduous trees 
grow much faster when protected by the 
foliage of these hardy foresters, which can 
afterwards be partly or wholly cut away, 
as may be found most conducive to the in- 
terest of the proprietor. 

The surface soil, which you inquire a- 
about, isin some parts of a sharp sandy 
mature, and in others rather channelly to 
the depth of four or five inches, the top 
inclining to 4 blacker mould, and the un- 
der stratum composed. of a grit-stone 
reck. 

Other places are nearly of the same 
description, only of better quality, and 
some parts in the low grounds are fur- 
nished with a tolerable depth of earth, 
which the progress of the trees easily 
points out; for on the bare and worst 
ground nothing but larches, firs, and 
birches thrive, and consequently not only 
these do betrer on land of the same des- 
cription, but also here aud there others ; 
whereas, on the last-mentioned soil, oaks, 
elms, ashes, beeches, &c. have shewn an 
inclination to grow as duxuriaatly as the 
resinous sorts, and which are protected 
with the greatest care, and even the larch- 
éscut duwn to make way for them, but 
asthe Scotch firs are almost exterminated, 
the larches are certainly the prevailing 
trees in my plantations. 

In answer to your question, when the 
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planting operations began here? I think 
it was about the year 1776, which were 
completed in a very few years after- 
wards, 

The holes were made with a hollow 
spade, invented with many other tools, 
by my late father, which are thus mach 
sooner done than by the comuton me- 
thud, and the trees shaial shallow in the 

round, deep planting being the bane of 
great numbers, 

Particular attention was also paid to 
their roots, which if fibrous and vigor- 
ous, the fine appearance of the tops were 
of little consequence, and therefore the 
heights of the trees were chosen to suit 
the exposure, as well as quality of the 
suil. But notwithstanding the length of 
time that planting bas been practised, 
scarcely one person inten, in my humble 
opinion, puts in trees small enough, be- 
ing anxious to gratify the eye with a sight 
of the tops, without considerjng, that, 
perhaps, if of the hard wood species, 
they will make little or no progress tiil 
cut down, and allowed to spring up a- 
gain. 

So very different were those planted 
here, that a party of neighbouring people, 
after visiting the place, and riding through 
the plantations, began to inquire where 
they were, never supposing that the little 
pigmies under their horses feet were trees, 
and would raise towering heads to the 
height they have already attained, 

As this plan succeeded so well on my 
estate at Woodlands, it has been strongly 
recommended by us to those employers 
who only took our advice in the decora- 
tion of their grounds, but planted for 
themselves; and in all our planting con- 
tracts, the whole of which amount nearly 
to 5000 acres, we never deviated from the 
mode above alluded to, and the rules 
which I shall mention ia some other parts 
of this letter. 

Many reasons are given for planting 
trees large out of a nursery, but [ scarce- 
ly ever saw a spot that I thought was not 
better adapted to a tree of ten, twelvé, 
or eighteen inches high, than above those 
sizes; there are, however, situations, such 
as old woods, and very sheltered places, 
where oaks and some other trees may be 
used, three, four, or even five fect high, 
but such ought to be removed in a nur- 
sery two or three times, to create roots 
equal to the length of lever above, 
prior to being planted in the places allud. 
ed to. 
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As, im exposed situations particularly, 
the deciduous kinds of forest trees will 
not retup w thout the aid of nurses, such 
as arches and firs; these should be plant- 
ed emaller than the objects they are to pro- 
tect, particulariy Scotch firs, not only to 
enable them to bear the winds that n ay 
aunoy them in the infant years, but also 
op acconnt of their roots pot being so 
well furnished with fibres. The ages of 
the Seotch firs, therefore, should he only 
one year transplanted, viz. three years old, 
larches and spruce firs, three and four 
years; and the hard wood kinds, three, 
four, and five years old, just to suit the 
situations which they are to be removed 
to, and the progress they have made in the 
nursery, tlways keeping in mind, that the 


re wee 


smalier the trees the sooner they will get_ 


footing in the ground and shoot up. 

In land of a poor quality, such as mine, 
the kinds of trees proper to be firs: planted 
may be as follows; viz. larches one-fourth, 
Seotch firs the same, and the rest of the 
ground filled up with birches, alders, 
oaks, ashes, and elms, in such proportions 
as the ground may direct, by being of a 
ineimtor dry quality, &c. 

I must now bey leave to mention, that 
a practice prevails very much in good 
soils, of cutting the grass in plantations, 
either for some needy cottager’s cow, or 
trom an icea of its hurting the trees, 
which metho? I always oppose with all 
my might, being fully of opinion, that 


» * 


trees, in an infant state, receive great be- 
nett frow the shelter, and that infinitely 
more are destroyed by the hook, than by 
the weicht of grass lving upon them, 
which will in general only injure a few 
Jarches and firs, where it is coarse, and 
the Jand wet, for want of draining. 

In answer to that part of your letter re. 
lative to the propriety of cultivating 
ground, before planting, by trenching, 
digging, or ploughing, | must say, that it 
certainly has a good eficct to follow some 
of those schemes on clavey bovtems, or in 
such ground ¢s inclines thereto; and, it is 
a farther advantage, to keep it pretry clear 
after being planted, by introducing amongst 
the trees a crop of potatoes, and hoeing it 
fortwe years after; butall this latrer treat- 
mentis supposed to be in the most ornamen- 
tal partsof pleasure grounds and probably 
on land of no yery great extent. But 
with respect to such a subject as mine, I 
am pretiy certain, so much expense in 
Ceving or ploughing may be saved, and 
the trees thrive equally wel!, as I'see no 
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progress that they have made where the 
ground was ploumhed, more than in ther 
which was planted in its hotural 
state amongst the wild mative heath; and 
although several acres were trenched, | 
think the principal advantage which the 
trees have gaine., is in part owing to the 
superior goodness and cepth of soil, where 
such trencliing bas taken place, and from 
heing made sheltered. Bur, not withstand. 
ing what | heve advanced, { have seeil, 
particularily in the north of Scotland, 
very bad fand that would recerve infinite 
benciit if it was plonghed or trenched so 
deep as to perforate a close stratum of 
hard substance, so retentive as tw hold 
water like adich, and which, if not bree 
ken, will never permit the roots of the 
trees to descend below it; consequently, 
for wantof this precaution and necessary 
expenses, they are frequently blown down 
lone before they arrive at maturity, Ia 
gen‘ral this obdurate subs:ance is within 
reach of the plough, but sometimes 
deeper, and runs througi: very large 
tracts of country, like any mineral sul. 
stance, 

1 have before mentioned, that all the 
trecs were planted here in tioles mode 
with a heliow spade, bet darchcs and firs 
are often put in, by other persons, hy 
making two slits with the commen spade, 
so as to formtwo sides of a square, and 
after lifting up the sod, whichof course is 
fast on the other two sides, treading a 
down upon the plant; ths ismuch soon 
er done than by diggrmne holes, and in 
very hight and sancy soils,« where it is 
an advaniage to disturb the suriace as 
little as pussible, this method docs very 
well. . 

I am happy to have it in my power f 
answer your letter relative to the yalue of 
the wood when cut down, by statng, 
that Jast vear | took an under~wated aver- 
age of the growing timber, which made 
eac!; acre to cont in 480 trees, and each 
tree one cubie toot and three quarters of 
woo.!, the value of which, at the bow price 
of two shillings per foot, would amount 
to #814 sterling an acre, exciusive of the 
bark, which, at the present price of e& 
leven guineas per ton, is equal to a third 
part of the timber, supposing the trees 
were all larches: in this estimation some 
of them did not contain above une foot, 
whilst others measured eight, ten, and 
twelve feet, and which are growing upon 
land that only cost one and two guiness 
an acre, and in order to find out prety 
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correctly the progress that larch trees make, 
which we formetly thought would doubie 
weit size every eight years, I selected six 
which were from filty to sixty feet high, 
aud measured the contents by the circles 
each year’s growth produces, and the fol- 
lowing was the result. 

Attea years old every tree was suppos- 
ed to consist of one part; at thirteen years 
apd a half tae average area of each section 
wastwice as much; at eighteen years four 
times as Much; at tweuty-five years and 
ope quirter eivht times as much ; and at 
thurty years old, when they were cur dowa, 
twelve times as much as at ten years oid, 
which therefore douoled their growth 
every six years, and six other trees I took 
an aceauat of at Lindertis, in the county 
of Augus, (whilst employed there a year 
agoin my profession of laying out grounds) 
aad which grew upon much better soil 
than mine, measured as follows, viz. from 
ten to thirteen years and one quarter, they 
were twice the size; at eighteen years anJ 
three quarters four times as much ; at 
twenty-five years aud three quarters eight 
tunes as much; and at thirty-three years 
aud one quarier, when cut down, they 
were twelve times as large as at ten years 
oli; so that in twenty-three years and ove 
quarier they doubled themselves three 
tunes and one half, viz. every six years 
and three quarters. Aud, in order toshew 
how very correctly this mode of caicu- 
lauon agrees with the measurement of 
living trees, { have for some years back 
kepi an account of several larches, which 
tuumbered fur the purpose, takwg the 
grih at six feet from the ground, seven of 
which trees ip the winter of 1809 coniatu- 
wig seventeen feet two inches six eigiilis ; 
aud at the end of tie two following years 
their medsurement was tweiuty-two fect 
elevea inches uiné eighths, sime which 
period they and several” others have 
wicreased pretty much about the same ra- 
tio; but as the said trees are every year 
adding to their height, the increase is evi- 
deutly more thaa what I have stated. 
Krom the best information I caa obtain to 
tae mquiry you make about the elevatioa 
vf Woudlands above the sea, aad the dis- 
tance from it, the former ts six huadred 
leet and the latter twenty miles, 

la regard to the question you ask, about 
Waat time these piantatioas were first 
tuaned? I think it would probably hap- 
pen tea years alter planting, bac this busi- 
hess always depends upon the progress of 
tie trees, wiich in sheltered situations 
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will require the axe sooner; aud the true 
guide to ascertain the number to be taken 
out each tine, isto free every tree that 
is (O re;aain trom the lashes of its neigh- 
bour’s tops, weeding out the worst first, 
and always keeping in mind whichurces 
are cu stand ultimately. 

In a couutry where hedge-stakes are 
wanting, or fuel scarce, wich this work 
cousists of, the expense will nearly be paid. 

‘Lhe second thinning took place about 
eight or ten years after, or at eighteen 
years growth, being as soon as the trees 
began to touch each other again; which 
produce was found useful for coal baskets, 
pit-props, and crate-wood, as used in glass 
houses, besides being of service for min 
purposes ia the lead-mines, &c, &c. this, 
therefore, not only paid the expence, but be- 
gan to make some return from the original 
cost of planting the trees, &c. at the end of 
the next six or eight years, when they be- 
ganto anooy each other again by their 
proximity, many were large enough for 
buiidings, in addition to the uses before al- 
luded to; and atthe next thinaing which 
is now going on, I sell’ them as rails for 
coal-wagyons tu run oo, for timbering aad 
flooring larger buildings, for fence railing. 
fc. and the larch which t am happy to 
say Tises in estimation daily, is net only 
used by others in the great variety of ways- 
before mentioned, but by myselt for some 
worksin husbandry, where ash was before 
resoried tu, viz. tor makiug the intire 
bodies of waggons, and even blocks and 
poles, where tne greatest toughness is re- 
quired to carry heavy burthens. These 
Wwuggons possess both lightness and dura- 
bility, aud answer perfcerly well.  Lalso 
find the larch to remain sound in the 
grouud, wheathe small sized oak which 
1s laid near it, aud at the same time as the 
bottom rail of the COdl-waygon way, is 
going to dceay, which pertectious are in 
wood that will attain much greater strength 
as the trees increase in size, 

This last trimming is supposed to leave 
the trees at timber distances, viz, 12, #4, 
and 18 feet asunder, which [ think far e& 
nough to aliow larches to-asrive at large 
dimensions; whose roots, when each tree 
is allowed sufficient room, will occupy as 
much extent below grouad as the branches 
do above, 

Pruning. ' 

With respect to your observations about 
pruning, see itso very often putin prac. 
tice upon hundreds of trees tliat ought to 
be cut down, and so wretchedly perfurmed 
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where it might be of use, that Tam afraid 
more mischief has been done than good 
by the application of it, exclusive of the 
large sums thrown away; which makes 
me almost regret that so much has been 
written about it. I will, however, ac- 
cording to your desire, copy a few obser- 
vations writtten by my late father, to a 
friend, a year or two before his death, on 
this subject and that of shelter. 

“ Though much has been said against 
pruning, | must observe, that no planted 
wood can be made clear and brought to 
perfection without it, as trees properly 
planted and thinned will, by the room al- 
lowed, put out large branches, which, if 
Jeft on, will in atimber state become great 
knots, and in the fir tribe in particular, 
willmake the timber of litle value, and 
unsuitable for many purposes; certain it 
is, that this work is often performed very 
improperly, so asto prevent the growth 
of the tree, by divesting it of too many 
branches, and thus injuring the circulation 
of the sap, for which purpose the foliage 
of the tree is by nature intended.” 

* Others, in pruning, leave stumps stand- 
ing out several inches from the stem, 
which, when cut, die of course, and will 
remain on the tree tll its annual growth 
laid onin circles, covers the whole; and 
when the tree arrives at timber, and is sawn 
up, the dead knots fall out leaving a hole 
in each plank, which the workmen call 
dead knots; the method, therefore, which 
J should recommend is, to begin to prune 
some little time prior to each thinning, 
that the woodman may see more clearly 
what trees are to be taken down, at which 
time the branches of the fir kind wil! be 
emall, and the knots consequenily so; aud 
those of the larch may be covered with a 
sixpence. 

“To preventdead knots, the amputa- 
tion should be performed close to the stem, 
which will heal in a very short time. 

“ The subsequent prunings may keep 
pace with the thinnings, it being a bad 
mode to defer that work, til the branches 
become large, or to do too much at one 
time; andregard ought always to be paid 
to leave a handsoweiop, which should be 
abont twoethirds of the whole height. 

“ These prunings, as well as the tops of 
the trees taken down, after they have laid 
ayear or twoupon the land, completely 
banish the wild native heath, and bring up 
white clover and other general grasses, 
which added to the annual droppings of 
the larch, and other trees, have, in_ the 
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course of twenty or et years, a good 
effect in deepening the soil, and prepar. 
ing it for vegetation,” 

Shelter. 

* This article I conceive to be of 
much importance as not to omitted 
which is as essential to the growth of 
trees as the soil that produces them; as 
the greater the mass together the quicker 
they will grow, particularlyin such sity 
ations where uature has not provided shel. 
ter; which must appear evident by com. 
paring rows, clumps, and small plantations, 
with extensive woods of the same ages; 
and as the west wind in all parts of this ip 
land is more prevalent than any other, there 
should be always in that quarter a formid. 
able screen of the hardy resinous trees, 
such as firs and larches, which should be 
pruned no higher than the wall or hed 
that surrounds them; and the article of 
thinning should only be so performed on 
that side as to prevent their growing into 
poles, which would divest the wood of that 
shelter you wish to encourage. _ In short, 
the western border should be so managed, 
as to make it subservient to the good of 
their more protected and prosperous 
neighbours ; indeed, they will, by their 
slow growth to the west, require less prun- 
ing and thinning, for so severe is this 
wiud upon trees, that even upon the east- 
en shore they lean from the west.” 





The orchard of cleven acres which you | 


mention in you letter, [ am sorry I cannot 
give sogood an account of; for although 
the trees were planted facing the south, 
with large masses of wood all round, asthe 
ground sloped quickly, it was rather too 
niuch exposed to the east and west winds, 
but particularly the latter, which came 
sweeping up the valley before the forest 
trees were high enough to protect them; 
which defect, in addition to the injury some 
of the fruit trees received in our absence, 
from the plough, both on their bark and 
roots, by careless drivers, induced us 
to take up the best trees, and plant them, 
large as they were ona smaller scale, and 
on a sport more level and perfectly shelter- 
ed, where they are now producmg very 
well. But in this nurthern climate, where 
we are very liable to untoward Springs, 
fruit trees are often severely handled by 
frosts, which come on so very late as 00 
makethe produce very precarious, andto 
injure very much even the tender leaf of 
the larch, as well as other forest trees; # 
is, therefore, almost impossible ¢o haveas 
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grchard too much sheltered by lofty 

, rows of trees, &c. which are the 
only true ways to avoid disappointment 
of chagrin at the yearly loss of your 
fruit; as an example of the guod effects 
of which, I know a cottager’s orchard made 
out of an old gravel pit, so sheltered by 
hedges, bushes, and trees, as scarcely ever 
tofail, notwithstanding the barrenness of 
the soil, 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Tuomas Waite. 
To C. Taylor, M.D, 
$ec. to the Society of Arts, &c. 





On covering the Soil in Hot-beds, Sc. By 
Mr. Heuderson, of Bershin Castle. 


(From the Transactions of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society.) 


I. Directions for covering the Soil in Hot Beds, 
Pineries, (Sc. 

For this purpose, lay on the surface fine 
drifted river or sea sand, three inches 
deep. This covering possesses many ad- 
vantages. It will extirpate the slater or 
wood-louse, asthe nature of the sand pre- 
vents the insect from concealing itself from 
the rays of the sun. In dung hot-beds it 
keeps down the steam. To fruit it af- 
fordsa bed as warm and as‘dry as tiles or 
slates, ‘This covering also retains the mois- 
ture in the earth longer than any other, 
and is itself sooher dry. It gives the house 
a clean neat appearance; and though it 
cannot be expected to remove the infec- 
tion where already introduced, wili be 
found a powerful preventive of that great 
evil mildew. 


II, Observations on the sowing of early small 
Seeds. 

It appears to be a fact, that the produce 
of some small seeds 1s connected with the 
time of sowing. Six years ago I sowed on 
the flower border in front of our hot- 
houses about 140 different kinds of annu- 
als, allowing to each a patch of earth, and 
tallying them. Inthe other borders and 
shrubbery I sowed the same kinds with e- 
qual care, and gave each patch about half 
a spadeful of compost dung. Of the. first 
sowing, all the kinds grew except about 
five or six; of the second, not ten differ- 
ent kinds appeared in all our exteasive 
borders, It happened, that, at the time of 
the first sowing, there was a ficid sa the park 
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laid down in grass, and, at the time of the 
second, another was laid down with equal 
care. In the tirst, the clover was complain- 
ed of as too abundant; in the second, there 
was no clover at all, except about the head 
ridges. Sixteeu years ago, [ observed the 
very same result tn an early and later sowe 
ingofluceras ‘The natural coursein these 
instances would be, to lay the blame onthe 
seeds, and to complain of the merchant; 
but it turns out, tiat the seed in these cases 
were taken from the same bags. There 
must, therefore, be some other cause of the 
failure of the latest sowing; and it will 
be found in the relation in the time of sow- 
ing, to the production of those insects 
which destroy the seed-leaf of the plant. 
Insects are not produced, as is vulgarly 
imagined by the East wind, but proceed 
from eggs, crysalides, &c. deposited the 
former year At certain seasons, provided 
the weather is warm, these insects are 
produced in astonishing numbers. 

lt ig worihy of observation, that plants 
suffer most severely when frost succeeds a 
few days of warm weather. ‘The warmth 
first hatches the insect; thecold checks ve- 
getation, and retaius the plant in the seed- 
leaf; and by this is the young breod sup 
ported. In weather of this sort the an- 
nual weeds of the same age with these eare 
ly plants will be observed in the same 
manner perforated and cut dowa, 

An angler niet imitate the flies which 
are hatched at their respective seasons ; and 
on his attention to this branch of his art 
depends in a great measure his success. 
As different tusects are hatched at different 
periods in the season, it will be of advan- 
tage to regulate the time of sowing in such 
a manner, that the vegetation of the seed, 
and the birth of itseuemy, may not meet 
together. 

In all the cases above mentioned early 
sowing was advantageous. ‘There are crops, 
however, which do not admit of this pre- 
caution, aud fur them proper antidotes are 
to be sought. In turaips, which are sp 
frequeutly Jost im the seed-leat, | have 
found thatthe expedient of dusting che 
ground with soot, deserves more attention 
thaniz receives. It should be employed 
in a damp morving; and when ram falls 
soon after the operation, it will be need- 
ful to gowver the ground a second time, 
For field turnips, a box might be fixed on 
the roller to sow the soot with the seed, or 
a machine might be formed for dusting the 
plant when it is in the seed-leaf. For gate 
den turnips the best machine is the hand, 
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Remarks on thé construction of Hot-hoyse | tues, 
for drying houres jor the purposes of biews ners 
and thanufacturers.” By Robert Stvenson, 


E; q Civil Bug incer. 


(From the Transactions of the Caledoman 
Horticultural Society.) 


{ bey to communvicate to you, for the 
information of the Horticultural Society, 
the particulars\of an expermment, made 
some vearssince, witha viewto the heat. 
ing of drying-bonses, for the purposes of 
bleachers and manufacturers; being of o- 
pinion that the same principle may be use- 
fully empleyedin the heating of stoves, 
vineries, &c. in gardens. 
= "Phe apartment in which the experiment 
was made measured fifteen feet in length 
and nine feetin breadth, upon the floor. 
The fire place was at one end, and the fuel 
was supplied on the outside of the walls. 
From the tire thus situated, a flue, six 
inches by cen inches, was conducted under 
a fluor of tde brick: this flue was made 
to cross under the floor several times be. 
fore it reached the chiinney, at the farther 
enadof the room. By thismeansthe smoke 
aad heat were longer Jetainedin their pass- 
age tothe chimuev; and being made to 
traverse the whole of the iloor, it Ws 
contidently expected that the temperature 
of the apartment would be speedily rais- 
ed to about 100 degrees of Fabremhert. 
The result, however, proved otherwise, 
for it was with considerable difficulty that 
atemperature ot trom 6U® to 70° could 
be maintained. 

The flues were then removed, and cross 
walls erected im their places, for support- 
ing the floor. These cross walls were of 
open brick-work, so that the whole space 
under the floor formed Gne large flue for 
the smoke and heated air. Atter making 
this alteration, the same quantity of tuci 
Was pul tuto the same tire- place, as before, 
and the temperature was speedily raised to 
150° at which it could be maintained for 
any length oftime, with theordiuary ex- 
penciture of teel. 

I was some time since applied to by 
biessrs. Reanie, Airth and Company, of Ar- 


*Some useful biuts may be extracied 
from this peper to assist bleachers in con- 
aiructiog their drving-loijs by the use of 
stoves, (0 obviate the gieat difliculiies ro 
which they ac subjected trem want of 
sirying in the wantes mouths 


B.Ni.M. 
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broath, (who are extensively concerned ig 
the bleaching of yarus,) regarding the bogr. 
ing of 4 new drying house, which the 
had just erected. It was stated, that they 
foraier drying-house was much smaller 
than the mew one, and that with two fires 
and flues, constructed 1m the ordinary way, 
so much difficulty was expericuecd iw pro. 
ducing a suflicient degree ot heat, thar 
they were afraid eveu a third fire, in vey 
cold damp weather, might be tound us 
cessary, on account of the larger dimen. 
sions of the new house. 

Upon visiting the works, I found the 
walls of the house sv far advanced as to be 
ready forthe roof. It is situated at ong 
end vi a plot of grass land, unconnected 
with any other buiiding, and thercfore ex 
posed on ail sides to the weather. | re 
commended that the earth within the 
house should be excavated to the depth of 
four fect, which was as low as the fuuadas 
tion of the wails had been carnéd. When 
this was done, a fire-place was opencd at 
one end of the house. and a flue was car- 
ried to the other end, when it turued gud 
was brought down the middle of te 
fluor ; aud after being conducted @ sccund 
time to the end of the house, opposite the 
fire-place, it communicated with a ctid- 
wey which carried off the smoke. ‘This flué, 
measuring three feet in height and two 
feet in breadth, makes tts evolutions ia a 
space equal to the area of the bu Iding, and 
four feetin depth under the sole oi the 
coor. ‘The flues were, therefore, uot on- 
ly much larger than is common, but as the 
division walls for supporting a pavement: 
floor over the flucs were all made of open 
brick-work, the whole space above des 
cribed was thei eby couverted into one 
large flue, or chamber, for heated air, 
which is made te issue from the open 
jomis left becween the pavement soues et 
the floor, aud circulates treely to every past 
of theinterior of the buildiug ; so that with 
one common fire the temperature of the 
dryimg house, whose area measures Lariy- 
live teet by eighteen feet, aud fourteen feet 
iu height, trum the ground floor oa, which 
the flues rest, is specdiy raised to, and case 
ly maintained at, from 70° to 90° of far 
heuheit, while bung full of wet yarn, and 
while the shuitersin the upper part ot ibe 
walls are set open, to allow the steam & 
rising frow che process of drying the yate 
tu escape. ‘I his effect, which 1s much grea 
er than could be produced in the old dry 
ing-house belonging to the same gente 
mah, aiibough of much smaller dimeusivss, 
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and heated with two fires, is to be ascrib- 
ed entirely tothe larger flues of the oew 
house. 

it therefore appears, that the simple ap- 
plication of as large flues as the circum- 
cumstances of hot-houses will admit, would 
got ouly be atteuded with much advantage 
in point of economy, asa very small fire 
would be sufficient to maintain the tein- 

rature usually required in hot-houses; 

t, what perhaps is of more consequence, 
flues properly constructed upon this prin- 
ciple can be easily regulated, and will in- 
duce a much more uniform degree of heat. 
It seems from this experiment, that the 
flues in general use are of too small dimen- 
sions, that there is not capacity in them 
for allowing the heated particles of air to 
expand, and that the heat passes though 
the narrow flues, and makes its escape with 
the smoke in a latent state, without being 
ellowed to act upon a surface large enough 
torob it of its caloric. 

Upon this principle churches and large 
halis might be heated ; and one fire might 
be made to heat a much greater range of 
vineries than is in practice at present; it 
would aiso be a great improvement in the 
construction of hot-houses, and even of 
garden imclosures, to make the walls hol- 
low,* as well on account of such a con- 
struction iaclosing a space of air, which 
is an exceilent non-conductor, as of the fa- 
cility with which a fire may be . applied, 
by converting the whole, or greater 
part, ofthe wall into a flue or receptacle 
for heated air, When this is to be done 
the fire-piace should be kept as low as pos- 
sible ; and, after answering its purpose in 
the hot-house, the flue might be made to 
communicaie with the hollow gardea-wall, 
and the smoke made to escape at a chim- 
ney situated, according to circumstances, 
ata greater or less distance from the hot- 
house. An apartment heated with a flue 
of alarge construction is less incident to 
sodden changes of temperature than where 
the flues are small. ‘The heat in large flues 
can be regulated with much precision, 
and they are attended with ~the advantage 
ofseldom or never requiring to be cleaa- 
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* At Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, there 
is a dweiling-house with Lollow walls of 
brick work, belong’ag to a Mr. Leslie, of 
that place, who, I believe, has thoughts of 
taking out a patent for’ his ingenious mes 
thod of inaking bricks, and building houss 
Wtha double or hollow walls, 
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ed, In all chimnies ofthis kind an aper- 
ture should be made in the wall with a 
close shutter, near the tup of the chimney, 
where a lighted candle or lamp should be 
introduced, for ao hour or two, immediates 
ly atter the fire is puton, in order to cre- 
ate acurrent, and thereby bring the smoke 
tv issue at the chimney top. 


a 





Oa preventing the Worms in Carrots, and on 
preserving Colliflowers through a great part 
of the Winter ; by Mr. Smith, of Keith 
Hall. 

(From the Transactions of the Caledonian 

Horticultural Society.) ' 


I. On preventing the Worms in Carrots. 

About five years ago l had a heap of 
pigeon-duag, which lay through the win- 
ter months on a quarter of the garden, 
Having occasion to remove all this dung 
to other parts of the garden, [laid down 
the quarter with carrots, and was surprise 
ed to observe an extraordinary production 
of this vegetable on the spot where the 
dung had lain, both with respect to their 
size and cleanness. Aud although some 
worms might have been found in the other 
parts of the quarter, yet I could perceive 
none in the spot above alluded to, 

From that time, this circumstance in- 
duced me to adopt the practice of sowing 
my carrots always in one particular spot of 
ground, which I have annually manured 
well with pigeon-dung, laying on always 
as much of it, though of a hot nature asif 
it had been rotten horse-edung. And I 
have the satisfaction to observe, that I 
have never failed to have an extraordi- 
nary crop, and, whatis of more conse- 
quence, cau venture to aflirm, that a worm 
could not be found in my carrots during 
the four years that | have continued this 
practice. 

Last year, in thinning my carrots, I 
transplanted a few of them into a piece of 
ground that had been well dunged with 
rotten Horse-dungs and though iney grew 
very well, yet they were so much 
cankered that they were almost uofit for 
any use. 

All this leads me to think, that pigeoa- 
dung is a good preventive of the worm in 
Carrots. 

il. On preserving Colli flowers through a great 
part of the Winter. 

As coliiflower is amost desirable vege- 
table, so it deserves to be kept as long tur 
use as possible, 
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In 1808 f had a large quantity of this 
vegetable in full head in the beginning of 
Nuvember. Being at a loss for a shed, 
or such place as is commonly used for 
hanging it up, in order to preserve it, I 
dug a pit along the bottom of a wall, a- 
bout eighteen inches in depth, and much 
about the same breadth, Ona dry day I 
puiled up the stocks of collilow er, keep- 
ing the leaves as entire 23 possible, an 
wrapped them round the flower. 1 began 
at oue end of the above-mentioned prt, 
laying in iny colliflower with the roots 
uppermost, and the tops inchning down- 
wards, the roots of the one laver covering 
the tops of the other, and so on with the 
whole ofmy stock. The pits were then 
covered closely up with earth, and beaten 
smooth with the back of the spade, in or- 
der that the rain might run off. 

Itusto be observed, that the covering 
had a considerable slope from the wall. 
The experiment succeeded to my wish; 
aad I was enabled occasionally to give a 
dish of fine colliflower tui the middle of 
January 1809. 
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On Mills put in Motion by the ve-action of 
Water, erceted by M. Manacury, Dectot. 


(Extracted from a Report made to the 
Institute at Paris, by Messrs. Perier, 
Prony, and Carnot.) 

The mechanism of these mills is found. 
ed on the principle of the re-action of the 
water on the vessel or reservoir from 
which it escapes. 

The inventor causes the water to enter 
the. oull-wheel at the lower part, along 
the axle. The column which brings the 
water, encloses the pivet upon which it 
turns. ‘This water is brought to the re- 
servoir through a curved canal, by means 
of which, the mill wheel and the mill 
which it puts in motion, are placed by 
the side of the reservoir, and neither a- 
bove nos below un, which would mach ine 
jure the working and the simplicity of 
the machine as we shall shew. 

The idea of employing in mechanics 
the re-action of water as a moving power 
is not new; however, it does not appear 
that it has hitherto been practised with 
the advantage that can be derived from 
the assistance of a re-acting machine. 

M. Mannoury, by bringing the water 
from below by means of a canal, as we 
have said, reduces his machine to a simple 
water-whecel, to the axis of which is im- 
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mediately fixed the moving mill-stone 
Whereas in most of our mills, the wheel 
that receives the action of the water, acts 
upon the stone by the intermedium of 
one or more cogzved wheels 

Those of M Mannoury therefore, 
which do not require a greater fall than 
our ordinary wtils and even less, havea 
great advantage, in that the mill wheel 
which receives the action of the water, 
bears the moving mill-stone immediately 
upon its axle, which greatly simplifies the 
machinery, and considerably diminishes 
the rea stance. 

Although the water enters with little 
velocity into the mill-whee!, it causes it 
to turn very fast, because the apertures 
for its egress being much smaller thaa 
those for its entrance, the velucitv at the 
entrance is reciprocally much smaller chan 
it is at the egress; but this velocity at 
the egress is not an absolute velocity, for 
otherwise there would result a spontaneous 
augmentation of power, which would 
not agree with the principles of mechanics, 

It must be observed that this machine, 
when it has received its just proportions, 
acquires of itself, the motion which is 
necessary for its maximum of effect; for 
when once the moving force is properly 
applied to it. the amount of the actual 
power which it tends to display, can bo 
more annihilate than multiply itself. 

By making an anal,tical calculation of 
M. Mannourv’s machine, we have obtaiae 
ed results remarkable tor their simplicity, 
and the facility of their appticanon; that 
is to Say, the’ apertures for the entrance 
and the egress of the water, being pro- 
portioued as they ought to be in crder to 
obtain the greatest effect ; then, 

1. The re-action, that is, the force of 
pressure which acts upon the mill wheel 
at each of the apertures of egress,*is equal 
to the weight of a column of water, of 
the same base as the aperture, and of the 
height of the level of water in the resefe 
voir. . 

2. The velocity of the rotation of the 
mill-wheel to the same point, is to the ve 
locity due to the height of the level of 
the water in the reservuir, as the aperture 
for the entrance of the water into the 
mill-wheel, is to the sum of the apertures 
of egress. ; ; 

Whence it follows, by multiplying this 
force and this velocity, that the elfect 
produced by the machine in a given Me 
is equal to the weight of all the water 
that the reservoir can furnish during this 
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time, by the height of the level of the 
water in the reservoir ; now this product, 
it is well known, is the utmost that can 
be obtained from the best hydraulic ma- 
chines. 

Finally, M. Mannoury modifies his 

constructions according to circumstances. 
He invented -the substitution of a wheel 
with a vertical axle, instead of the one 
before described to be entirely immersed 
in the water. This wheel, which is of 
copper, is three feet in diameter ; its cir- 
cumference is furnished with forty paddles 
or float boards, of nearly one foot by 
three inches, very thin, and apart from 
each other about half an inch. These 
paddles are all inclined in the same direc- 
tion on the circumference, and form a sort 
of circular Venetian blind, in the middle 
of which is a space where the water is in- 
troduced from underneath by a large 
tube or canal. This wheel, by turning in 
the water in which it is immersed, meets 
with no sensible resistance, and answers 
the purpose as well as the one before de- 
scribed. It is imagined that the water, 
after having struck upon, or rather press- 
edonly the paddles placed obliquely on 
the circumference, flies through the small 
intervals that are Jeft between them, 
_ The advantages of the mills invented 
by M. Mannoury would furnish us with 
subject for much interesting detail, into 
which we cannot enter; we shal! confine 
ourselves to what has appeared to us to be 
most worthy of remark. 

We have said that he introduces the 
water from underneath, which gives him 
the facility of placing his machinery at the 
side of the reservoir, and to avoid con- 
nexion by toothed wheels ; but this dispo- 
sition has besides ancther considerable ad- 
vantage, which is, that the column of 
water which enters thus into the wheel, 
by pressing from below on the part above, 
with all the weight of the reservoir, sus- 
tains a great part of the weight of the 
machine, and consequently greatly dimin- 
ishes the friction of the prvot against the 
socket in which it turns; while on the 
contrary, when the water enters at the 
top, as in the old re-acting machines, 
which is already very heavy of itself, this 
flowing water considerably augments the 
weight, and consequently the resistance. 
Weare nevertheless sensible that this dis- 
position cannot take place, except where 
the bulk of water is not very consider- 
able. | 
2. It may be asked how M. Mauueury 
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can cause the water to enter the wheel 
which turns, while the conduit which 
brings the water is immoveable. We ap- 
prehend that he can accomplish this object 
by causing the pipe that brings the water 
to enter the collar of the wheel, so as to 
leave very little play between them, and 
also by furnishing this small interval with 
a leather collar; but M. Mannoury has 
found a more ingenious method, by fur- 
nishing the tube at bottom which is fixed, 
and the moveable, collar of the wheel, 
with several cylindrical and concentrical 
surfaces which fit one into the other with- 
out touching. ‘The water fills the deep 
and close grooves formed by the cylindri-" 
cal sutfaces, and is sufficient to prevent 
that which is forced into the wheel from 
escaping by the sides. 

5. One of the operations most difficult 
to the miller, is to place and maintain his 
running stone upon its axis, so that it 
shall turn perfectly horizontal. The least 
shock deranges it, and then it rubs against 
the other stone, or it is too tight on one 
side, while the other is too louse, which 
makes one part of the grain too fine, and 
the other too coarse. M. Mannoury has 
found a simple and expeditious method of 
giving immediately to the stone its proper 
situation, by rendering the piece of iron 
which terminates the axis of this stone, a 
little convex at the upper part. Hence 
the equilibrium of the mill-stone on this 
axis becomes steady, so that it takes of it- 
self the proper position, and if it happen 
to bea little deranged, it naturally regains 
its former situation. 

4. The author has discovered by mul- 
tiplied experiments, that the fixed stone 
should be perfectly flat, instead of being 
dressed somewhat conically as is custome 
ary. 

We can suppose indeed that when the 
fixed stone is dressed ¢onically, if the 
ruaning stone happens to be ever so little 
out of its level, the interval between the 
two stones becomes very irregular, and 
the grinding is ill performed: as for the 
running stone, experience proves that it- 
must retain its common form, which is 
that.of a hollow cone, but wluch is harde 
ly perceptible. 

5. The learned Belidor had affirmed in 
his hydraulic architecture, that to succeed 
best m the grinding, the furniture of the 
runing stone should be very elastic, be- 
cause he thought the trembling motion of 
-this stone served to assist in crushing the 
graia; but it appears certain, from the 
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experiments of M. Mannoury, that this 
motion is, on the contrary, very injurious; 
the firmer the pivot of the axis ts fixed, 
the better is the grinding performed; in 
this case, the stone becomes in some de- 
gree sonorous, and the sort of humming 
noise that it makes, informs the muller 
that it is in the most favourable posi- 
tion. 

6. Belidor had also affirmed that the 
heavier the running stone is, the more con- 
siderable is its effect. M. Mannoury on 
the contrary, has found that light stones 
produce the most effect, but only until 
they are heated; that then they produce 

sles effect than the heaviest stones, because 
the latter heat more slowly; this is ex- 
pressed by the millers when they say that 
the mill is tired and wants rest, that is, it 
must have time to cool. 

7. M. Mannoury made in the presence 
of the commissioners, a course of experi- 
ments, to ascertain the effect of the re- 
acting machines that he employs in his 
mills. These experiments offer a series 
of facts, very useful to be known in prac- 
tice. We have particularly remarked an 
ingenious expedient employed by the in- 
ventor, in order to render uniform the ac- 
tion of a variable power, such as the pow- 
er of a man pessk Ye to a windlass, who 
is not always capable of employing the 
same degree of force and swiftness. 

All these particulars are valuable, be- 
cause they are the result of experiments 
made upon the principle of profiting by 
every little circumstance, without blindly 
following the common routine established 
by custom, 

We think that the mills of M. Mannoury 
exhibit a happy application of the re-act- 
ing power of water, which for their sim- 
plicity and useful effects, merit to be often 
employed instead of the common mills, 
me that his researches are worthy of the 
approbation of the class. 
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Account of a@ Stone-Coloured Paint. By M. 
Carlonel, 


(From the Annales des Arts et Manufac- 
factures.) 


_ M. Carbonel having announced that by 
employing the serum of beefs blood, a 
stone coloured paint could be obtained 
capable of resisting the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and that it had perfectly succeed- 
ed in Spaia, M.Guyton Morveau exam- 





ined this process and the following are the 
results of his experiments. 

The serum of the blood decanted three 
or four hours after it is collected, applied 
to soft stone, givesit a yellowish linge, 
It resists water when it 1s very dry. It 
does not adhere to hard stone. The serym 
mixed with chalk stains the fingers, burig 
is washed off by water, 

If acoat of the serum be laid on a gf 
stone, and if before it be dry some lime 
water be added rather thick, a white col. 
our remains which covers it thinly, but 
which resists water. The serum mized 
with quick lime, and passed through a 
sieve, according to the author's process, 
forms a paste which, diluted with the same 
mordant and laid om directly, covers the 
stone with tolerable equality, and gives to 
it a colour more or less yellow according 
as the colouring parts remain more or les 
in the serum. It often requires two coats, 
and sometimes a third. 

This paint is not injured either by frie. 
tion, or by washing with water. 

When applied upon pasteboard, it does 
not dissolve with water, but it does not 
adhere so well as the composition called 
Bachelier. 

M. Carbonel anticipated, that this com- 
position could not be coloured by the me- 
tallic oxyds, not even by those of lead 
and copper, which is obtained with the 
red, yellow, aud green earths, &c. M, 
Guyton endeavoured to substitute the se- 
rum for the paste in the composition called 
Bacheleir, and he discovered that its adber- 
ence was nearly as strong; but that on 
washing it with water, some yellowish 
traces were left, produced by a commence 
ment of the disoxydation of the lead, 

The solidity of this colour depends upon 
the state in which the serum is taken, This 
subtance corrupts with so much oe 
that it must be used the same day, or at 
latest within twenty-four hours, and no 
more prepared than can be used directly. | 
As soon as the putrid odour begins to mani- 
fest itself, the paint produced comes off in 
scales, or powder. 

Thus we see that with proper care the 
serum, although it gives a mordant more 
difficult to use, and of less body than the 
old paints (which is no doubt owing to the 
quantity of gelatine it contains) may, by 
uniting it with quick lime, be made to 
form a paint that resists water. pa. 

This composition has been Jong used im 
China, where before they varhish wvod 
they sometimes give a first coat of quick 
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lime, which they polish with pumice-stoue 
when dry. 
There may be some circumstances in 
which this composition may be used,in the 
eof and with ratherless expense than 
some others, such as for covering exterior 
er work, where there is less incon- 
venience in laying a thick coat to preserve 
soft brick from injury by rain, and to give 
it the appearance of stone. 
itis with this view that we can recom- 
mend it for trial. 








Mateoric Stones. 


In consequence of two recent falls of 
meteoric stones in France, and the recur- 
rence of accurate observations of these 
phenomena, we feel it respectful to public 
curiosity to make some observations on the 
sabject. Till within a few years, philoso- 
phers were incredulous in regard to the 
alleged facts, and they classed the report- 
ed falls of stones among the feats of witcli- 
eraft and the miracles of priestcraft; but 
the fact is now not only incontrovertible, 
but specimens of the stones are to be seen 
in our mineralogical cabinets, and above 
an hundred instances are recorded of their 
falls in different parts of the world. Va- 
rious hypotheses have of course been an- 
nounced by chemists and naturalists to ac- 
count for such interesting phenomena, 
Some have supposed them to be prijec- 
tions from volcanves in the Moon, others 
have ascribed them to projections from vol- 
canoes On the Earth, while many have 
considered them as fragments of vroken 
planets, circulating in the solar system, of 
which the asteriods are visible portions. 
The compass of a paragraph does not en- 
able us to demonstrate all the absurdities 
of these hypotheses, arising from the im- 
probability of any projections of the moon, 
or brokea planets, falling ino latitudes 
much higher than the Tropics, and from 
the inadequacy of terrestial projections, to 
the varied phenomena; nor is such a de- 
tail necessary, while it is so easy to re- 
duce them to the level of ordinary nature. 
The power of the atmosphere to hold in 
wlution, or to sustain, every thing which 
can assume the gaseous form, and the me- 
chanical effects of currents in suspending 
pulverized substances like the sands of the 
African deserts, are well known. One re- 
tult of this power we daily witness, in che 
lufinitely varied appearances of the Aque- 
9% Vapours, which exhibit under differ- 
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ent circumstances of heat, electricity, at- 
mospheric currents and density, the phe- 
nomena of dews, mists, fogs, ciouds of va- 
rious forms, and classes, coadensations in 
rain, coucretions in hail, crystallizations 
iu suow, with whirlpovis, &c. &c. Yet 
itis well known, that aqueous vapours 
form but a portion, perhaps indeed buc an 
inconsiderable portion of the gaseous and 
volatile matters taken up by the atmos- 
phere; and thar ail gases, or vapours, which 
are lighter than aquedus vapour, must as- 
cend higher ia the atmesphere and take 
their stations according to their specific 
gravities, lying or seeking to lie, like the 
coats of an onion, or the strata of the 
earth. Ouglu it then to be matter of wone 
der that these gaseous, decompounded, 
and volatilized matters produce their pe- 
culiar varieties Of phenomena? Do we 
hourly witness without surprize ascore of 
distinct productions of the aqueous va- 
pours, aud yet do we wonder at the igue- 
ous phenomena which result from the ine 
flammable gases, and irom their combina- 
tions with all the other bodies floating in 
and above our atmosphere? Can we sup» 
pose that they are exempt from fluctua. 
tions of the different regions more than 
the aqueous vapours? Can it be believed 
tuat variatious of heat, of electricity, of 
density, of currents, act less seasibly on 
the vulatilized vapours, and powerful 
chemical gases, thaa ou the vapours of the 
sca? Do we not know from experiments, 
that they are more powerful, more subtle, 
their mutual actions even more striking, 
and their results more unexpected? Dues 
not their mixture ia our laboratories pro- 
duce many concrete substances? Do they 
not severally hold in solution the materi- 
als of the aerolites, and trequently deposite 
them on explostoi, or on union with other 
gases? Aud would nor these chemical 
ailinities and unions produce, in the upper 
regious of the atmosphere, variations of 
deusity which would olcen subject them to 
the accelerated motion of falling bodies ; 
wader different circumiscances, combtwatious 
and arrangements, so 4% to produce the 
varied pheuomena of shooting stars, mov- 
ing diagonally betweeu the two forces of 
jucreasing weight and increasing atmos- 
pherte resistance; of pouderous meteors or 
exploding tras, which traverse, with the 
mechanical action of fire-works, extensive 
portions of the atmosphere; and of aero- 
lites produced by the union and detona. 
tion of fases, and their tortuitous and sim- 
vitaneous umon with other foreiga be- 
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dies? It is true, that we may for ages re- 
main as ignorant of the particular modes 
in which these several phenomena are pro- 
duced, as we are of the precise mechani- 
cal agency which changes aqueous vapour 
into hailor snow; yet, on that account, 
we ought to refer less to the inflammable 
gases, and to the volatility of decompound- 
ed substances, for the sources of various 
igneous meteors, than to the decomposi- 
tions of water for the known aqueous me- 
teors of hail and snow. It is, however, 
not less satisfactory to ascertain general- 
ly the natural causes which are appropriate 
iw their nature, and commensurate in their 
powers with these phenomena. Philoso- 
phically speaking, our inquiries ought not 
to terminate till they have ascertained the 
precise circumstances which produce each 
set of appearances; but we know enough 
to protect us from the vagaries of super- 
stition and fanciful hypotheses, in thus es- 
_t2blishing the analogical powers of aque- 
ous and of inflammable gases, to the pro- 
duction of their peculiar sets of aqueous 
and igneous meteors. 

( Phillips’ Monthly Magazine.) 





Gas Lights. 


The commencement of the present win- 
ter hus been distinguished in London by 
very general preparations for the introduc- 
tion of gas lights. Nearly the entire line 
of shopsin the main streets, from Shore- 
ditch church, by St. Paul’s to Westminster 
Abbey, a length of more than three miles, 
either is provided with pipes and lighted 
by gus, or is in coufse of preparation. An 
accurate experiment which we have made 
om the street gas light, and the street oil 
lamps, proves, that one gas lamp gives an 
intensity of light equal to thirty o:l lamps. 
It is also found, that gas burned in an Ar- 
gand’s lamp, equals twe such lamps lighted 
with oil, lw shops, the advantages are a 
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white light nearly equal to day-light, , 
warmth which supersedes the use of § 

a total absenceof smoke, smell,and vapour, 
and great economy of labour and expense, 
Itappears, that every lamp consumes twent 

gallons of gas an hour; and that half a 
sack, or an hundred weight of coals, pro. 
duces 250 hours’ consumption of one lamp, 
or 5 hoursof 50 lamps. The coke pro. 
duced in the distillation, is worth aboutas 
much asthe coal; and the tar and ammo. 
nia equal the collateral expenses; so that 
the gas costs little, if any thing. Besides 
the Original Company in Westminster, 
which also has a station in Worship-street, 
Messrs. Grant, Knight, and Murdoch, 
have opened a new establishment in Wa- 
ter-lane, Fieet-street, and a: third is pro. 
jected in Southwark, creating by a rivalry 
of interests that competition which is sure 
to accelerate the progress of this great 
discovery, We learn that the new come 
pany have contracts npr for 1500 shop 
lamps,-300 of which will be lighted in 
November: and the original company 
have contracts of an equal extent, all at 
4/.per annum per lamp, or 34. per night. 
Some private establishments have provided 
themselves with apparatus for generating 
their own gas; but it istoolarge and the 
process too operose for geueral introduce 
tion in that form; though Mr. Acker- 
mann, in the Strand, has made the gas in 
his-own house for three years past, and 
considers it a convemience above all price. 
Itmay be worth while to state, that a gas 
light apparatus consists of a retort, in 


which the coal is distilled; of a water tub” 


with a worm,through which the gas is 
cooled; of a vessel of lime water, by which 
it is deprived ofail smell ; and of a copper 
gasometer, or cubic receptacle, inverted in 
water for receiving the stock of gas. It 


may be used at any distance, to which 


there are pipes to convey it. 
( Phillips’ Monthly Magazine) 
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ejus Opere Etymologico excerpsit, et justa 
Serie disposuit, Henricus Huatingford, 
LL.B. 8vo. 12s. 

DRAMA. 
Jean de Paris, a Comic ])rama, 2s. 
EDUCATION. 

Guide for Youth, recommending Piety, 
&e. by J. D. Burton, 12mo. 3s. 

French Idiomatical Phrases and Dia- 
logues for Schools; by M. des Carrieres, 
Ss. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Staustical account of the Parochial 
Survey of Irelana, drawn up from the com- 
munications of the Clergy; by William 
Shaw Mason, Esq. M.R.1.A. vol. Ist. illus- 
trated with a number of Maps and Plates, 
£.110s boards, Dublin ! rinted. 

A slight Sketch of Paris in its Impsov- 
ed State since 1 802, 4s. boards. 

HISTORY. 

The History of England from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Accession of Edward 
ist. by Sharon Turner, F.S.A. in two 
parts. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Law and Practice of Summary Con- 
victions on Penal Statutes, by Justices of 
the Peace. In Four Parts. Part J, con- 
taining the Proceedings before Convic- 
ton, Part IL. The Conviction itself. Part 
lll. Proceedings after Conviction, viz. Dis- 
tress, Imprisonment ; also on Appeal aud 
Removal by Habeas Corpus, or Certiorari, 
Costs, &e. Part [V. Actions &c. against 
and indemnity of Justices and their Officers 
in execution of a summary Jurisdiction. 
With an Appendix, containing Practical 
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Forms and Precedents of Convictions, By 
W. Paley, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister 
at Law, 14s. 

Treatise on Criminal Pleading ; by Thos. 
Starkie. 2 vols. 8vo. #.1 4s. 

State Trials from the earliest period to 
the present time, compiled by T. B. How- 
ell, F.R.S, F.S.A. Volume 21. Royal 8vo. 
#.1 11s, 6d, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Principles of Practical Perspective; by 
— Brown. Patt Il. with twelve curious 
Engravings. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Lectures on Ioflammation; by Juha 
Thompson, M.D. &c. 14s, 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints and Bilious Disorders in general ; 
Connected by an Appropriate and Suc- 
cessful Mode of Treatment, ilustrated and 
confirmed by a numerous Selection of 
Cases ; with Remarks not noticed by form- 
er Writers, beingthe result of long and 
extensive practice in various Climates, par~ 
ticularly directed to the above Diseases, 
and addressed equally to the Invalid as to 
those of the Profession; by John Faith 
horn, of Berners-street, iormerly Surgeon 
in the Hon. East-India Company's Ser- 
vice. 

Pathological Researches by J. Roden, 
M.D, Essay I. on Malfarmations of the hu- 
man heart ; Ilustrated by numerous Cases 
and Plates, 7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Complete Confectioner; or, the 
Whole Artof Confectionary Made Easy: 
also Receipts for Home-made Wines, Cor- 
dials, French, and Icalian Liqueurs, &c. 
&c. By Frederick Nutt, ‘The seventh edi- 
tion, enlarged and improved by J. J. Ma- 
chet, of Paris, Confectioner aud Distiller, 
8s. 6d. 

Rules of Life; with Reflections omthe 
Manners and Dispositions of Mankind, 
8s. boards, 

Classic Tales, Serious and Lively; se- 
Jected from English .iuthors of Original 
Genius, and newly translated from the 
Classics of other Languages; with origi- 
nal Critical Essays on their Merits and 
Reputation, by Leigh Hunt, editor of the 
Examiner. ‘The whole forms five elegant 
volumes, and may be had, complete, price 
#£.2 in boards, or in parts, by oue or more 
at atime, price 2s. 6d. each. 

A Synopsis of the Law of Bills of: Ex- 
change and Promisory Notes, with refere 
ences and cases on the subject; by Moy 


Thomas and J. H. Thomas, Gent. 5s. 6d, 
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boards; on a large Sheet for Counting- 
houses 5s. , 

Reports of the Society for bettering the 
condition of the Poor; vol. 6th, 6s. 6d 
boards. 

Novum Organum Parliamentarium; or, 
a New Catechism for St. Stephens’, 2s. 6d. 

The History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Royal Lancasterian System of Edu- 
cation, including many particulars of the 
Life of its Founder, 

French Letters 18mo, 4s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopxdia; or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and )\.iscellane- 
ous Literature ; conducted by David Brew- 
ster, LL.D. Vol. VIII. Part I. 4.1 Is. 

~ How to be Happy, or the Agreeable 
Hours of Human Life; by Geo. Brewers, 
12mo, 10s. 

Swift’s Works, with Notes, and a Life 
of the Author, by Walter Scott, esq. 19 
vols. 8vo. £.9 193. 6d.—royal 8vo. 4.15 4s. 

Pour Deviner; new Enigmatical Pro- 
positions, &c. Poetry and Prose, selected 
by a Lady ; 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

An Appeal to the Public, on a Ques- 
tion Lately Agitated between C. M. Skin- 
mer, Esq. Belfast, and the Rev. W. A. 
Holmes, Holywood. Belfast Printed. 

NOVEL. 
The Guerilla Chief; by Emma Parker. 
POETRY. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, a Tra- 
gic Poem; by Robert Southey. 

Bertram, a Poetical ‘Tale, in Four Can. 
tos; by Sir S. Egerton Brydges, K.J. M.P. 

The Condemyed Vestal; in Three 
Books, &vo. 4s. 

The Cadet; in Six Parts, containing Re- 
marks on British India; to which ts add- 
ed Egbert and Emma; in Blank Verse, 
with other Poems, by a Late Resident in 
the East, 10s. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Alfred's political Hints; or, the Touch- 
stone of Patriotism 

An historical View of the English Gov- 
ernment, fromthe Settlement ot the Sax- 
ons in Britain to the present Time ; with 
Dissertations connecied with the History 
of the Government; by John Millan, 
Professor of Law in the University of 
Glasgow. Four Volumes 8vo. #.1 163. 

A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and 
Resources of the British tmpire, in every 

Quarter of the World; exhibiting the 
Population and Value of the Landed and 
ether Property in the Unned Kingdom ; 
and the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
Crown. The new Property created an- 
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nually from Land, and from Labour em, 
ployed in Agriculture, Mines, Manufae, 
tures, Trade, Foreign Commerce, Nay, 
gation, and Fisheries. An Historical ag 
count of the Public Revenue from Wil, 
liam I. to George Il. A general View of 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the Na. 
tion, during 53 Years of the Reign of 
George Ill. The Rise, Progress, and pre. 
sent State of the Funding System and the 
National Debt. An Historical Account of 
the -Colonies and Dependencies of the 
Crown, including the Territories under 
the Management of the East-India Com. 
pany. With Observations on the Nation. 
al Resources for the beneficial employ. 
ment of a redundant Population, and for 
rewarding the Naval and Military Offi. 
cers, Seamen, and Soldiers, for their Ser. 
vices totheir Country during the late War. 
Illustrated by copious Statistical Tables, 
constructed on a new Plan, and exhibit. 
ing a collected View of the different Sub. 
jects discussed in this Work ; by P. Col. 
quhoun, L.L.D. In one Volume, royal 
4to. price £.2 2s, in Beards, . 

Observations on lowering the Rent of 
Lands, and on the Corn Laws ; by George 
Booth, 2s. 

Debates at the East-India House on the 
Subject of Pensions. 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

A Letter to Lord Liverpol on the 
very eminent Importance of Sicily to 
Great Britain, 1s. 6d. 

Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Corn 
Laws, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fust and Second Reports from the 
Committees of the House of Lords, relate 
ing to the Corn Laws, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Rights of War and Peace, includ- 
ing the Law of Nature and of Nations; 
translated from the original Latin of Gro- 
tius, with Notes and Illustrations from 
the best political and legal Writers, an- 
cient and modern; by the Rev. A. G 
Campbell, A.M. 3 Vols. 8vo. £.1 J1s. @@, 

SERMONS. 

The Unitarian Doctrine stated, and the 
Objections to it obviated, on the Ground 
of Christ’s Declaration: a Sermon, preach- 
ed before the Devon and Cornwall Asso 
ciation, at Plymouth, on the 6th of July, 
1814; and on the 14th, before the West- 
ern Unitarian Society, at Yeovil, Somet 
setshire; by Joshua Toulmin, DD. 

Three Sermons, two of which were 
preached at Norwich, July 21, 22, 1815, 
at the Establishment of the Eastern Unt 
tarian Society. 
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ij, The Unitarian Christian’s Appeal to 
his Fellow Christians on the Christian 
Name. 

9, The Apostles’ Creed concerning the 
One God and the Man Christ Jesus. 

3. The inseparable Connexion between 
the Uaity and the Benevolence of God ; 
by Robert Aspland, Minister of the Uni- 
tatian Church, Hackney. 

THEOLOGY. 

Summary of the History of the English 
Church, and of the Sects which have de- 
patted from its Communion, with An- 
swersto each Dissenting Body relative to 
its pretended Grounds of Separation; by 
John Grant, M.A. 14s. Boards. 

The General Prayer Book, containing 
Forms of Prayer, on Principles common 
toall Christians. For Religious Societies, 
fot Families, and for Individuals ; chiefly 
selected from the Scriptures, the Boek of 
Common Prayer, and the Writings of 
vatious Authors; by John Prior Estlin, 
DD. 

An Historical View of the State of 
Protestant Dissenters in England, and the 
Progress of Free Inquiry and Religious 
Liberty, from the Revolution to the Ac- 
cession of Queen Anne; by Joshua Toul- 
min, D.D. 12s, 

A Letter to the Bishop of St, David’s 
on some extraordinary Passages in a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese, 
in September, 1813; by a Lay Seced- 
er, 

An Essay on Immortality, in three 
Parts, drawn from Universal Nature ; by 
the Author of a Review of the first Prin- 
ciples of Berkeley, Reid, and Stewart, 
Svo 9s, 

A Sermon at Lancaster, Aug. 25, 1814, 
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at the Primary Visitation; by T. D. Whi- 
taker, L.L.D. F.S.A. 4to. 2s. 

The complete Works of the late Rev. 
T. Robinson, M.A. late Vicar of St. Mary, 
Leicester, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; containing Scripture Charac- 
ters, the Christian System, Prophecies of 
the Messiah, any of which may be had 
separate, 8 Vols. 8vo. 4.4 4s. 

A Candid and Impartial Inquiry into 
the Preseat State bf the Methodist So- 
cieties ia this Kingdom; wherein their 
Doctrines are fairly examined, their Dis- 
cipline and Economy investigated, real 
Excellencies in each displayed and vindi- 
cated ; by a Member of the Society. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Belfast Printed. 

TOPOGRAPRY, 

A Topographical Account of Bawtry 
and Thorne (Yorkshire,) with the Vil- 
lages adjacent; by W. Peck, 4to, £.1 11s. 
6d. 

Traveller’s Guide through Scotland and 
its Islands. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Post Roads in France for 1814, pub- 
lished by Authority. 18mo. 8s. 

TRAVELS. 

Alpine Sketches, comprised in a short 
Tour through Parts of Holland, Flanders, 
France, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
in the Summer of 1814; by a Member 
of the University of Oxford, 9s. Boards, 

A Voyage round Great Britain, under- 
taken in the Summer of the year 1813, and 
commencing from the Land’s End, Corn- 
wall; by Richard Ayton. With a Series 
of Views, illustrative of the Character 
and prominent Features of the Coast ; 
drawn and engraved by Mr. William Dan- 
iel, F.R.A. No. VIII. 10s, 6d. 
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Report of the Committee of the Hampden Club, 
appointed to take into consideration the cause of 
Larliamentary Reform. 


“TT appears from the most authentic re- 

cords of history, that the whole body 
of freeholders, under the denomination 
of Thanes, or Barons, had, from the ear- 
hest ages, an indisputable right of appear- 


ing personally in the great councils of the ° 


nation, and deciding therein, by vote, up- 
on the arduous business of the realm ; that 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LNAVI, 


this right was frequently practised; that 
when in subsequent times they chose depus 
ties, or representatives, they did not there. 
by abridge their personal mrht, but that 
those deputies were appuinted solely to 
carry the sense of their principals.” “And 
so sensible were they of this their stuie 
of trust and responsibility, that Lord Coke 
has declared, that, when new eubsidies 
were demanded, the Commons used to 
say: “* ‘They dare not agree without con- 
ference with their counties, and places 
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which had put them in trust; whereby it 
appears that such conference is warrant- 
able by the law, and custom of parlia 
ment” Andhence upon the same great 
constitutional principle it was, that wages 
used formerly to be paid the members ; for 
we have the authority of Lord Coke, as 
well as historic record, for stating, that im 
the time of Fdward II. the sum cf 4s per 
diem was paid to county members, and 2s. 
to burgesses.” By this state of represen: 
tation, an identity of interest was pre- 
served between the constiicnt and repre- 
sentative, and cur deputies became what 
they oupht ever to be, and what alone can 
preserve tbe rights and liberties of the 
people, “the general inquisitors of the 
realm, for maintenance a:.d execution of 
laws, and for redress of divers mischiefs 
and grievances.” Inthe same spirit it has 
been proclaimed by our best laws and 
greatest statesmen, “ as essential to the 
very being of parliament, that elections 
should be absolutely free, and that all on- 
due influences upon the electors are illegal, 
and strongly prohibited;” and “ that the 
greatest danger is, by the infamous prac- 
tice of bribery and corruption.” * ‘Lhat 
it is our birthright to enjoy entire our 
rights and libefties; and that the true ex- 
cellence of the Pnglish government con- 
sistsin this, that all the parts of it form 
a mutual check upon each other.” Before 
your committee proceed to delineate the 
violation of these principles, and deduce 
therefrom the necessity of reformation, 
they beg to call your attention to another 
great constitutional principle, founded up- 
on the duration of parliament. And here 
they have the highest authority, no less 
than alaw of Alfred, for asserting, that in 
the earliest times, parliaments, called then 
councils, were “ ordained for a perpetual 
usage to assemble in London twice in the 
year, or oftener, if need were, to speak 
their minds, for the guidingof the people :” 
that, in other times, parliament used to be 
convened “once a year,” and that this 
continved the law of the land (though 
sometimes violated) fer many centuries, 
till it was set aside by thetriennial Act of 
William IlL.; which was the first direct 
statute that legalized such violation of the 
constitetion ; and which continued in ex- 
istencs only twenty-one years, and was it- 
self setaside by the Septennial Act. Of 
this last law, your committee decline giving 
any opinion, not only because they con- 
ceive it to be unnecessary, but fearing 
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that their sentiments might betray a 
warmth which would be indecorous. If 
demonstrations were requisite, we would 
recal tothn recollection of the honoura. 
ble house, the recorded cases of Lord Case 
tlereagh and Mr. Perceval, and of the 
boroughs of Helstone and Weymouth: 
but demonstration must be considered nie: 
less; and your committee will conteng 
themselves with stating that on the 6th of 
May, 1793, a petition was presented to 
the House of Commons by Charles Grey, 
Esq. now Earl Grey, wherein an offer was 
made of proving at the bar of the said 
house, that a majority of the members 
thereof were returned either by the direct 
nomination or powerful influence of one 
hundred and fifty-four private individuals, 
peers and commoners, and this not only 
in the teeth of the laws and constitution, 
but of the resolution of the honourable 
house itself, viz. “ That it isa high infringes 
ment upon the liberties and privileges of 
the commons, for any lord of parliament, 
or lord-lieutenant of any county, to cons 
cern themselves in the election of meme 
bers to. serve for the commons in _parlia- 
ment.” Your committee have ne reason 
to believe that chis violation of our rights 
is in the least diminished since the motion 
of Charles Grey, esq.; on the contrary, 
they have every reason to believe that it 
has increased ; for, on the motion of Mr, 
Brand, May 8, 1812, it was declared, 
“That 3526 members of parliament were 
returned by a few individuals,—that there 
were about seventy placemen in the ho- 
nourable house, and that forty members 
of parliament were returned a compro 
mise.” Your committee, taking these pre- 
mises into their consideration, and also 
yonr instructions to preparea draft of 
a petition to the House of Commons, 
state their opinion, that in the following 
plain and simple propositions are contains 
edi the true constitutional principles of re- 
presentation : ~ 

“ 1. That the freeholders, householders, 
and others subject to direct taxation, im 
support of the poor, the church, and the 
state, be required to elect members to 
serve in parliament. 


“2. That each county be subdivided 
according to the taxed male population, 
and each subdivision required to elect one 
representative. 

“ And that parliaments be brought 
back te a constitutional duration.” 
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CHARGE OF THE HONOURABLE JUSTICE 
paAY TO THE GRAND JURY OF THE 
CITY AND COUNTY OF DUBLIN, AT 
‘HE OPENING OF MICNARLMAS TERM. 


Gentiemen of both Grand Juries, 

I do not feel myself called upon, by 
any fact or Circumstance, at present, to 
my knowledge, existing within your cog- 
nizance, to trespass at any length upoa 
our attention. in the discharge of this, 
my peculiar duty, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, 1 have had the grateful task, for 
some years, of observing to the Grand 
Juries, and drawing the attention of the 

blic to the gradual decrease of offences 
in the City and County of Dublin. That 

tifying observation I am happy to be 
able this day to repeat. The late com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer, at which 
I happened to’ be one of the presiding 
Judges, furnished occupation but for two 
short days, and the cases tried were of 
offences of ordinary quality; offences 
only of peaceful times, and of no deep 
enormity. It is true. much of the crimi- 
nal business of these bailiwicks, particu- 
larly of the lighter kind, is despatched by 
two excellent and able Judges, the Re- 
eorder of the city, and Chairman of the 
County. But I take not my impression 
of your civil state merety from the falla- 
cious criterion of calendars, crown books, 
and the untenanted state of your criminal 
prisons, but also from the reports of your 
sheriffs and magistrates, all concurrently 
vouching that the most settled tranquillity, 
and an unusual sceurity of persons and pro- 
perty (considering our great population) 
prevail through both these districts. This, 
gentlemen, is the proud fact; and the more 
so, if we compare our condilion with that 
of London, the seat and heart of the em- 
pire, where the life-blood of the law must be 
supposed to circulate with more activity and 
energy, and where, if the population be in 
the proportion of 5 to 1, the felonies com- 
mitted, and the consequent capital punish 
ments, are, upon a moderate calculation, as 
50 to 1, compared with those of Duilin. I 
say not this in disparagement of London 
or of its police, which I know to be adini- 
rable and most efficiently constructed, 
but as a just ground of cordial congratu- 
lation ; furnishing powerful evidence of the 
mereased spirit of subordination, of the tm- 
Proving habits and ‘manners of thé lower 
classes of this great city and county, a well 
% most honourable testimony to the emi- 
nent services of our police establishment, 
owhose unwearied vigilance and exer- 
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tions we are minly indebted for the re’ 
formed state of our metropolis, and, in- 
deed, to the good conduct of all your resi- 
dent magistrates. I have not a doubé that 
that the same pure, intellig»nt, and im- 
partial administration of justice, and the 
sime strict and vigorous execution of the 
cringinal laws, without regard to religivys 
sector locad politics, in every other coun- 
ty, would produce the same effect as in 
Dublin, would esven redeem the national 
character, and restere peace aud good or- 
der to every part of Ireland. 

Gentlemen, you are aware that this js 
a presenting term, and that it will be your 
duty to- provide, by the taxation of the 
landholders, for the necessary repair of 
your reals and bridges, and for the sev- 
eral establishments specified in your.res- 
pective local acts. This high trust which 
had originally been vested in the magis- 
tracy of both kingdoms, and that only to 
a very limited amount, and which. con- 
tinues to this day to be exercised in Kng- 
land, has, by a series of Irish statutes, 
boen transferred, first concurrently with 
the Magistrates, but exclusively at last, 
to our Grand Juries of assize; by them 
tobe exercised without stint or limitation, 
controuled only by a boundless and insatiab’e 
discretion, locked up in close divan, and 
working, consequently, behind the backs of 
the persons to be burdened by the tar. Whe- 
ther such transfer were wise or not, ¢ 
transfer tu an evanescent irresponsivle body, 
acting upon a subject of general and mo- 
mentous concern, within the recesses of 
theirown chamber, aniidst the hurry and 
crowded duties of the assizes, and. thut 
Jroma purified Bench of Magistrates, open- 
ly, and at full lviswre, deliverating in ses- 
sion, conirouled by the presence of Ure lands 
holders, and the very pubiicity of their pro- 
ceedings, and responsible to the court of 
King’s Bench tor the pure and conscien- 
ious discharge of their several duties: 
this, gentlemen, is a question for the le- 
gislature, und with which we, in our ju- 
dicial capacity, have nothing todo. But 
this, it may be permitted to observe, as 
an indisputable and acknowledged truth, 
that as long as tose two great Junctions, the 
the criminal and fauancial, shail be excreised 
aud adininisteryd by one and the same body, 
they will be jound always, lo embarras and 
impede each other. Tnstead of; a personal 
and deliberate examination of the witness- 
es for the cruwn, the Grand Juries; 4x 
their hurry to te more grateful task of tare 
ation, slur over aud despatch the indict- 
ments, for the most part, upon secondary 
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Over and ‘Terminer, and Quarter Sessions, 
the financial, to you, gentlemen, the 
Yerm Grand Juries, exciusively ; each 
possessing abundant time for that due 
end deliberate consideration which such 
important and precious concerns demand. 

inthe exercise of this ereet trust, it 


is surcly needless tor me to press upoi 


you at this time ° the mecryci sguble live 
cers} for the strmetest moceralion, and 
ti ine ‘| ere Liit’ forbe romnce. A 


this time of fal: +) markets, and the de- 
pressed price of cattle, and all agricultu- 
ral preduce ; at a time when the tenent, 
by his utmost incustry and exertion, con 
haral TeLy his rent, and every libera! 
landierd is making substontigl abatements 
in all recent letiings; at “al 
period, it behoves the Grand Juries also 
to abate of them usual demands, to spere 
the strugyling farmer, and to load him 
only tor works of absolute necessity. Phe 
great main roads and toot paths to the 
capital, 1 admit, should ever be main- 
tained in the highest state of repair. That, 
I] take, to be a sound axtom of true econo- 
my; and it is of the utmost moment to 
the farmer and landholder, who alone 
pay the tax, that they should, at all times 
and seasons, find the avenues to this 
great voracious market as open and tree 
tor them and their commouities, as may 
be. But ali new rows and bridges, ail 
those new lines, whereby ingenious gen- 
tlemen would save a quarter of a mile in 
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BELFAST LITERARY SOCIETY, 

The tourteenth Session of the Beifast Jj. 

terary Society was opened on ihe 3d of 

th 

October, with an aduress, as usual, from 
the Presicent for the year, Dr. Bruce; in 
the course of which he teuok a reviewaf 
the transactions of the S: ciety from its ine 
stitution, Oct.1801. He proposed a modifics- 
tion of the rules, aud gave an accouut of 
atiguiiies, aid natu. al curiosie 
ties, be i ngw Zz tu the Sor 56 y. 

Mr. Comins deliveicd a ciscourse, in 
which he istroduced an accouut of a varie 
ty ef hospitals, plans ot which he lard be- 
fore the Socity, with a view to promote 
the crectiou of the intended Genesal Hoe 
pital in this town. , 

Dr, Siepheuson read a paper, describing 
minutely the course of the flash of light 
ning by which Mr. Sceveuson’s horse was 
killed last summer, at Springtield, and its 
effects on the bocy of the anmal, with the 
appearances in the sky, preceding it, op 
the llth of July, 1814. 

Immediately before this accident, an ig 
neous vapour, like a red hot bar of iron,ap- 
peated for mavy minutes in a cloud upon 
the Cave Hil, without thunder. The 
lightning struck the top of the gable of the 
building, passed down the wall, and in its 
course divided, and soon after united agate, 
its course appearing by the removal of the 
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plaster from the wall, It then eatered the 
wall at two basaltic magnetic stones, and 
continued its course within the wall ull it 
diverged to the roof of a slated shed ad. 
joining, from whence it proceeded, on the 
outside, toa window frame, where it fus- 
ed the points of two iron spikes, by which 
the frame was connected, without leay:ng 
any mark of burning on the wood. It next 
passed through the wall, ata rack full of 
wet grass, struck the horse on the nose, and 
instantly left him lifeless, and lastly, pass- 
ed along his neck, divided at his breast, 
and went down each fore-leg, leaving a 
dark line upon the surface, and in the 
flesh under the skin. A general swelling 
and putridity speedily appeared over the 
whole carcase, which presently attracted 
flocks of ravens to the carrion, which they 
soou devoured. Al! the above phenomena 
were philosophically accounted for in the 
discourse. 


_-- ——- 


MONUMENT SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE REV. SAUMAREZ DUBOURDIEU. 

A monument is now erected, in the 
Parish Church of Lisburn, to the memo- 
ry of that excellent man, the Kev. Sav- 
Marez Lusourpieu, at the expense of 
some gentlemen who had been educated 
vuoder him. I has been executed in a su- 
pertor style, by Mr. John Smyth, ot Mont- 
gomery-street, Dublin. The foliowing in- 
scription appears on a tablet, under an 
elegant bust, alording a good likeness of 
the eriginal, The bust is of the purest 
white marble, and stands on a handsome 
sarcophagus, before a beauutul marble 
pyramid. * 





Reader, 

This monument is sacred to the memory of 
the Rev. Saumakez Dusourpigo, A.M. 
Minister of che French Protestant 
Church of this town, Vicar of the Par- 
ish of Glenavy, and fifty-six years mas- 
ter of the Classical School of Lisbura. 

in manners he was courteous and 
unaflected. 

In conduct pious, candid, and of strict 

integrity. 

Descended from French parentage, 
Who had been forced from the land of 
their nativity, 

By religious persecution, 
He merited and obtained for himself 
A name, a habitation, aud a country, 


ae ote 


* The inscription is in Latin, and by 
mittake was omitted to be inserted at this 


place. It shall appear im Our next ma. 
gazine, 
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Among strangers. 

Uawarped by worldly allurements, 
He instructed the youth committed to his 
care, 

In learning, useful and ornamental; 
The flock of which he was pastor, 


In the pure principles of the Christian 


Faith ; 
And all who were witnesses of his conduct, 
By the bright example of a life 
Well spent. 
Dy a wife deservedly dear to him, 
He left four children, 
Worthy of such a parent. 
He departed this life the 14th December, 
1812, 
Aged ninety-six years and three months, 
His Scholars, 
In grateful remembrance 
Of his virtues, 
Have caused this marble 
To be erecied, 





ADDRESS FROM THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
HOUSE OF INDUSTRY AT WATERFORD 


ON THE SUBJECT OF ASY¥YLUMS FoR 
THE INSANE. 


It is earnestly and anxiously submitted 
to all Irishmen who interest themselves in 
affording relief to their countrymen suf- 
fering under theseverest human afliictions, 
that the attention of the legislature should 
be solicited to secure to such poor persons 
as are unhappily deranged in mind, an 
adequate provision for their support, and 
the application of every practicable means 
for the resioraiwn of their mental facul- 
ties. 

In England, by the Act of 48th George 
Ill. cap. 96, amended by a subsequent 
Act in 1811, provision has been made 
for the erection, in counties or districts 
of counties, of Asylums for Lunati¢s aud 
lusane Persons, being paupers or crimiuals, 
and for their conveyance to such asylums 
at the public charge ; and in the preamble 
to that Act the dinger and inconvenience 
of unitipg such asylums with gaols, houses 
of correction, or houses of industry, are 
forcibly recognized. The manuer in 
which that provision was organized in 
England, depending on their parochial 
system of the poor, rendered its extens 
sion to Ircland, in that form, impracti- 
cable; but the principle of the measure 
was considered by all who took part in 
the discussion, as at leastly equally necess 
sary for this part of the United King- 
dom. 

The very slender provision which es- 
tablishments of this nature receive from 
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the public, where any such exist in Ire- 
land, the precarious tenure of thar scanty 
provision, depending aimost entirely oa 
the manner this subject may alfect the 
minds of Grand Juries, fluctuatins in 
their composition, and consequently un- 
certain in their opinions; the connexion 
of those asylums either with prisons or 
houses of industry, precluding the appu- 
cation of due means to prosecute, as tar 
as may be, the attainment of cure or re- 
lief for these uahappy objects, from the 
incongruous nature of the institutions 
with which they are connected; the di- 
version of much of the tuads properiy 
belonging to the infirm poor who are not 
insane, to supply the celicieucy in means 
allotted for the support of the lunatics, 
and the consideration that under the pre- 
sent system any county can at p easure 
throw upon its more humane neighbours 
the burthen of supporting those whom it 
is more peculiarly its own duty to relieve, 
or suffer them to wander at large, un- 
protected and uvprovided for, until the 
commission of some enormous crime shall 
place at the bar of justice an unhappy 
being divested of all resposibility for’ his 
actions : 

All these causes have induced the Gov- 
ernors of the House of Industry of Wat- 
erford to intreat the friends of suffering 
humanity through Ireland, to uniie with 
them ia pressing on the consideration of 
Parliament in the ensuing session, this 
work of Benevolence ai.d Charity, the 
urgency of wich, in the case of Eng- 
land, the Legislature has sv recently aod 
decidedly recognised. 

By direction of a Board of Governors 
of the House of lniustry of the 
County and City of Waterford spe- 
cially convened fer consideration of 
this subject, latch October, 1813, 

Joun Newport, Clrairman., 


—————SES— 
TOLLS. 
( From the Freeman's Journal.) 


The taking of tolls is an institution of 
great antiquity, the word being Saxon. It 
is properly a payment made in towns, mar- 
kets, and fairs for goods and cattle bought 
and sold, ‘Tollis areasonable sum of mo- 
vey due to the owner of the fair or market 
upon sale of things tollable within the 
same. 

Tolls were not granted for the private 
interest of corporate cities or towns, or 
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lords of maners, but for public utility, Jp 
the times of the Saxons, and for centuries 
after, few of those persons who dealt in 
gvod> and catile and who attended fair, 
aad markets could write : indeed, nor myn 

of the nobility or gentry : and, therefore 
by the ancient law of the land, the buyers 
of corn or catile were to pay toll in tegi. 
mouy of the contracts lawtuily made; for 
toll was first inveated that contracts jn 
markets and fairs should be Opeuly made 
befure witnesses, aud private contracts were 
held unlawful. 

From this 1 follows, that the property 
of things sold ta a market or fairis not al. 
tered without paying toll, as has been de. 
termined in many Cases. 

Toll being a matter of private right for 
the beneiit of the lord, is not incident toa 
fair or market; and if the King grants a 
man a fair or market, and grants no toll, 
the patentee shall have no toll, 

So if the toll granted be outrageous, the 
grant of the toll is void, and the market 
is free. 

Tolls must be for very small sums. They 
must be reasonable, for the King cannot 
granta burthensome toll. 

Lord Coke say-, and there is no better 
authority, that toll in fairs is generally tak. 
en upon the sale of cattle, but in markets for 
grain only ; aud the lord may seize until 
satisfaction is made him. It is always to 
be paid by the buyer, unless there be a cus. 
tom to the contrary: and nothing is toll- 
able until the sale, unless it be by proscrip- 
tion, time out of mind. 

By statute 3. Edw. 1. ch. $1, if toll be 
unreasonable it is punishable, aad what 
shell be deemed reasonable is to be de- 
termined by the judges of the law, when 
it comes judicially before them : and toll 
is unreasonable and outrageous, whena 
reasonable toll is due and an excessive toll 

taken. 

If excessive roll be taken in a nyarket 
town, by the lord’s consent, the franchise 
is forfeited; and, if by other officers, 
they shall pay double damages and suffer 
imprisonment, Stat. Westm 1. 3. Edw. L 

‘aking excessive toll is of course ex- 
tortion colore effcii, ad may be punished 
by indictment at common law, Or an ate 

tion of trover will be against the toll 
gatherer detamning goods ; or of trespass, 
or of money had and received by him to 
the payer’s use. 

Ciry or Dustin Torts.—These amount 
tO alu enormous annual revenue, they were 
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nted by royal charter, and have been 
confirmed by acts of Parliameut; but the 


‘cause of the grant having ceased, and the 


licy of continuing these unposis no long- 
er existing, they have become rather in- 
‘urious to the interest of the freemen of 
the city, than useful, and severely oppres- 
sive, not only on those inbabitants who 
are not freemen, but to al! persons living 
in the vicinage of the metropolis, or bring- 
ing up from the more remote parts of the 
country, cattle, grain, fowls, and under 
every other species of victuals aud com- 
modity, as flesh, fish, fowl, fruit, &e., for 
the use or sustenance of the inhabitants, 
whereby the market prices are increased, 
agrievance which operates severely on the 
poor, and calls loudly for redress, 

The original cause of these tolls was for 
the public good, to keep in repair the wails, 
the gates, and the portculliss of the city, a 
vestige of which scarcely remains this day. 
The walls of Jericho, of Troy, or of Carth- 
age, have not been inure completely razed 
than those of Dublin. 

It appears that Dubin tolls were after- 
wards appropriated to the paving and 
cleansing the strects of the metropolis. 
This is recognized by statute 26, Geo. 5. 
¢. 61. which recites that the cleansing the 
city had been defrayed by the Corporation, 
out of the revenue arising by toils aad cus- 
tems; and then enacts, that the suin of 
2000/. per annum shall be paid by the 
new Lord Mayor, &c. to the new direc 
tors and commissioners, out of the said 
tolls and customs to the same use. Whe- 
ther this has been complied with, is an ob- 
ject worthy of astute inquiry and serious 
consideration: indeed, it appears by a re- 
turn of the commissioners of accounts 
some years ago, thata very enormous sum 
was due by the Corporation of the city: 
aud it follows, of course, that if the Cor- 
poration do not appropriate that annual 
tum, these toils and customs ouglit to be 
discontinued, for the ease of the public ; 
aud surely there ought to be au investiga. 
tion as to the manver and to whom that re- 
venue 18 now appropriated. Is it when 
received, lodged with the Lord Mayor, or 
has it been heretofore paid into the hands 
ofthe cry treasurer? ‘The grant vy char- 
ter appears nowtu be no louger existing, 
pon the principle in whieh it origiaated, 
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“* public utility,” but, as is reported, has be- 
come a tuad for private interest, the people 
at large having no benefit therefrom. The 
grievance has beco ne aificting upon the 
poorer orders, both of sellers and purchase 
ers, ‘Toll is taken for every basket of 
egos, for every pound of butter, upon 
rabbits, wild fowl, and vegetables, which 
the cottager brings to market; it has bee 
come burthensqme,and as such it is not 
liwfuls for, as before stated, the king 
cannot grant a burthensome toll, and clear. 
ly, the city canuot levy one, or if they 
do, it ts a forfeit of their franchise? The 
remedy for trying the rights are above 
pointed out, and the question ought to be 
be brought before a judicial tribunal, hav- 
ing competent authority. 

These city tolls being farmed out, the 
rentors, or toll-vatherers, of course exe 
tort as high a custom as possible to ine 
crease their profi's, and they annually add 
to the unreasonableness of their demands, 
They like outposis at the end of every 
street, that teruaates in the county, and 
raise contributions and money, which if 
unreasonable are azaiast law, and militate 
with the first object of sound policy—the 

PULLIC GOOD, 

P.S. It should also become an ob- 
ject of inquiry, whether the statuie law 
of this liad has beea imfringed, By 25 
Hen. 6. ¢. 3. no castom shall be taken in 
the king’s highway, or elsewhere, but in 
cities, boroughs or market towns, where 
they are bought or sold, or brought to be 
sold. Penalty seventy shilling, for every 
peany. 

By 4 Anne c. 8. no toll is payable for 
cattle or goods carried into or through any 
city, borough, or other place, when not 
suid, consumed, or slaughtered. What say 
the Dublin toll exactors to this? 

So same stature—catile unsold may be 
carried away wtirour toll. Penalty, first 
olfeace ten sailings, second offence 15. to 
party seizing and poor, before two justi- 
Ces. 

Chief magistrates of cities, &c. to have 
a schedule of toils claimed by the cor- 
poration, hung wp every market-day fora 
mourh after Michaelmas, conspicuously in 
markei houses. Penalty 110. 1. Geo. 7 
ch 170. Xerulation where goods are seize 
ed for a corporaiton, 32, Geo. 5. c. 29, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


HE formal opening of the yene- 

ral congress at Vienna, was de- 
ferred unul the first of November, 
inorder that during the Intervening 
period, “ ideas might be fixed, and 
opinions conciliated,” and, thus, the 
objects “of their common mission” 
might be so far advanced to maturi- 
ty, that, at the period then fixed, the 
result of the great work might cor- 
respond “to the principles of public 
law, the stipulations 0: the treaty of 
peace, and the just expectations of 
contemporaries.’ 

We wish to contemplate this creat 
assembly (about to form, trom expe- 
rience of the past and observation of 
the present, a system to revulate the 
future,) onder that representative cha- 
racter, which, indeed, it has itself 
explicitly avowed, by speaking of 
the * duties” i has to periorm, and 
“the object of its mission.” it is 
not a sanguinary trivmvirate, met 
together in an island to qnarter the 
world into larger, and then again in- 
to lesser portions, as their caprices 
might suggest, and to prescribe and 
decimate the men of that worid, trom 
motives of personal hatred and ven- 
geance. Abhhough, in the language 
we bave quoted, there is somewhat 
of diplomatic ambiguity, we can un- 
derstand “by the principles of pub- 
he law,” a solemn recogal'ion ot the 
rights of nations, neutral as well as 
belliverent; “by the stipulations of 
the treaty of peace,’ an equitable 
equipoise of power in Europe, op sea 
as well as on land, so as pot only to 
prevent Occasions ol war, bul, should 
i happen, to accelerate, by the me- 
diation of conlederate powe 3 the re- 
turn of peace; and, lastly, “ by the 
just expectations of contemporar ies,” 
we understand, that deference even 
of soveteign authority to the para- 


mount supremacy of public opinion, 
and that disposition manifested by 
the sovereigns of Europe, in coneur. 
rence with the increased light of the 
times, to accomplish, at this most fa. 
vourable period, such a revision and 
reform of the jus gentium, or inter. 
national law, as may not only tacit. 
ly, and by implication, condemn the 
infractions made on it, during the 
last twenty years, but may fix, open- 
ly and imperatively, the reciprocal 
relations of sovereign states, in war as 
well as peace, (for war has its duties 
corresponding with its rights.) so as 
best to preserve the principal inter. 
ests of their respective policies; so 

providently, to turn mankind, 
more and more, into the works and 
ways of peace, and if the accident of 
war should occur, to hinder the flame 
from communicating, to insulate it 
as much as possible,” and not, as has 
been done, to add fuel from all parts 
to the fire, until it becomes a gene- 
ral conflagration. 

The allied sovereigns. have con- 
quered peace, but the right of couse 
— has been defined a necessary, 
lawful, bat unhappy power, which 
leaves the conqueror under a heavy 
obligation of repairing the injuries 
done to hnmanity. Now, the factis, 
that war carried on for twenty two 
years, has, in its effects, injured hus 
Mauily, Hat merely by the pre mia 
ture waste of human life, and privas 
tious and sufferings of various sorts, 
inflicted on society by the predom 
nance of the military ‘profession, but 
the social cliaracter of mankind, i 
the larvest sense, has been material: 
ly perverted in its judgments as well 
as feelings, by long continued habits 
of hostility. Humanity has been m- 
jured not merely, nor mostly by bay- 
onets aud batteries, but by noxious 
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precedents, and novel practices, which 
threaten to put always an interdict 
on the intercourse of society at large, 
whenever a quarrel Lappens between 
two powerful. nations, and thus to 
place the welfare of the whole world 
at the mercy of a misunderstanding. 

The grand destination of the con- 
gress at Vienna, is to correct those 
abuses, and evil precedents, which 
has threatened to throw not a single 
country, but society itself into a civil 
war, and by an authoritative reform 
ofthe law of nations, (so perverted 
in practice) to replace the REPUBLIC 
or Kurore on the centre of its rights, 
in safety and security, from the per- 
sonal ambition and rivalry of its ca- 
binets and its kings. 

Thereis a proud pleasure (proud 
to man, even the most insignificant 
of this the most rejected portion of 
the globe,) in observing, thatthe re- 
public of Europe is paramount to its 
monarchs, and that those principles 
which oughe to constitute the first ele- 
ments of government in each parti- 
cular nation, those very principles 
are perfected and consummated in 
this highest representative assembly, 
where delegated sovereigns ackuow- 
ledge the obligation of ‘duties im- 
posed upon them,” “the. objects of 
their common mission,” and their de- 
ference to the just expectations of 
social Europe. 

lvis indeed a pleasing reflection, 
that in spite of the principles and 
practices of war, so many of the 
states of Europe have progressively 
advanced to such an equality of po- 
litical consideration, as to be able by 
their junction to form an effectual 
check and counteraction against that 
ambitious rivalry of beiligerent 
powers, whose constant aim it is, to 
force society ut large into their selfish 
Contentions. ‘Thus, in place of that 
bettering principle which is always 
tending to improve the condition of 
mankind by giving full play to all 
BELFAST MAG, NOs LXXVIe 
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his faculties and talents, they would 
substitute that organization which 
changes man into a military imple- 
ment, and compresses within its iron 
circle, all his varieties of active pow- 
er, and all hiscapacities of happmess 
about to be developed in the multi- 
plied relations of civil life. 

The congress is, or ought to be, 
the conservator of the common-weal 
of mankind. It ought to be the cen- 
tre of the universal civism. It ought 
not to speak and act so much for 
countries, as for the kind. It ought 
to be the sovergiGn man, and EKu- 
rope, in its moral and political perso- 
nality, so speaking and so acting, 
Napoleon past, and Napoleons to 
come, would be no more to the world 
than the islet of Elba is to its super- 
ficies. 

The declaration at Frankfort has 
bound down the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, by ail the ties of honour and 
honesty, to a consistency of charac- 
ter, and to an unity of conduct. 
Even, as conquerors, they are bound 
to repair the injuries done to humae 
nity; humanity, not circumscribed by 
Montesquieu, to a mere sympathy 
with the sufferings of mankind, but 
taken, in its widest sense, as a term 
declarative of their general interests, 
present and to come. ‘Thus, these 
interests appear inost materially ine 
volved in the rizbts of neutrality, be- 
cause in the midst of war, still the 
greatest part of the world is disposed 
to cultivate, and has its interest in 
cultivating the blessings of peace, 
and, therefore, it appears uayeason- 
able and unjust, that the natural and 
customary circulation of commodities 
should be obstructed at the option of 
any belligerent ; as, for iostauce, b 
an order of indefinite biockade, 
which, in effect, is tantamount to a 
declaration of war against veutrals, 
and leads toa system (ii so it can be 
called,) of universal hostility. This 
then appears one injury to humani- 
cce 
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ty, which the representatives of the 
European republic are bound to re- 
pair. 

It seems an injustice similar in 
kind, though not in degree, to that 
assumption of Papal power which 
granting one half of a great conte 
nent to this sovereign, and the other 
half to that other, blockaded the best 
part of the earth from the rest of its 
inhabitants, aod said to the human 
race, you must take out a permit 
from this or that crowned exciseman, 
before you shall bave any inter- 
course with the richest portion of the 
globe. 

The principles of the navigation of 
neutrals, require the interposition of 
the European republic, to restore the 
natural liberty of nations, the com- 
monage of the ocean ; to distinguish 
maritime rigbts from anti-social pow. 
ers, if such distinction can be made ; 
to confine future belligerents within 
their respective cock-pits, by the le- 
gritimate beundaries of public law; 
to define the nature and objects of 
blockade 5 to prevent the extension 
of contraband to customary trade, 
and to distinguish between common 
yoods which bave no relation to the 
purposes of war, aad those w hich are 
peculiarly subservient to it; to ex- 
plain the right of search, and judge 
concerning Us extension lo persons 
as well as gools; to determine 
whether allegiance be, in all cases, 
untrans‘erable, and whether it’ goes 
to chain a man down from the cradle 
to the grave, to the governwent of 
the country where le happens to be 
born, and leaves him no right of re- 
ciprocal renunciation, although 7 
should reject and disown him, and 
utterly deny him tbe privileges of 
his fellow citizens, and all the con- 
ditions of the social compact; to en- 
force upon the future practice of EKa- 
rope, the justice, the wisdom, the re- 
ligioo of proclaiming war before en- 
tering vpon it, not, for stance, to 
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attack frigates on convoy, wholly un. 
apprized and unprepared for battle, 
or to bombard cities ona SUP Position 
that something 1s meditated avainst 
the interests of a nation, and thus to 
make the end justify the means 
(whatever they may be,) of accom. 
plishing it; to distuunguish legitimate 
reprisals, from the revenge of retalia. 
lion ; to determine whether the pub- 
lic law of civilized Europe can jUsti- 
ty the contlagration of open cities, 
and the prostration of public edifices, 
in which the archives of the state, 
or the records of arts and sciences 
may be reposited ; these, with many 
others, are points of last appeal to 
that sovereign tribunal of Europe, 
which has contracted the solemn ob. 
ligation of repairing the injuries done 
to humanity. 

It is not the denial of quarter, nor 
the practice of assassination, nor the 
use of poisoned weapons, which are 
to be denounced by the Kuropean 
Family compact, but those zrkumani- 
tees which poison the social sympas 
thies of mankind, and obstruct their 
natural, their moral, their political, 
and their commercial relations. 
This isthe great and good prospece 
tive of the Continental Federation, 
the seminal principle of which, had 
its frst existence im the Trankfort 
mauitesto, was afierwards developed 
in the treaty of Paris, and waits the 
result of the great work at Vienna, 
to have tis maturity and consumma- 
tion. ‘The congress is not to be sup- 
posed actuated by the spirit of mon- 
archy, which ts always turned to aa 
increase of dominion, but by a spirit 
of republicanism, which makes coun- 
tries satisfied with what they aiready 
possess. 

The apportionment of territory, 
such as ot Belgium to Holland, of 
Saxony to Prussia, of Poiand to Russ 
sia, ol ltaly (in great part,) to Aus- 
tria, of Norway to Sweden, is merely 
pursuing the oid system of aggraa 
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dizement and spoliation, but certain- 
ly not acting in the spirtt of conque- 
rors, Who want “to repair the inju- 
ries of humanity,” or to perpetuate 
peace. Ani if France has sutlered 
her frontiers to be reduced to their 
state in 1792, the repeated declara- 
tions of the allied powers must oblige 
them,in Consistency, to agree to the 
re-establishment of ¢heir frontiers as 
juthat same year, for the grand bas- 
isofnegotiation, It is not a parual 
reversion to the state of things in 
1792, which will secure the tran- 
quillity of the world, so as to allow a 
eneral reduction of military estab- 
lishments, that most important, and 
most effectual! means of relief to the 
governments of Kurope. All these 
cessions and alienations are, in reali- 
ty, nothing Dut a new revoluiion, and 
partake of the precariousness inci- 
dent to sudden and violent changes, 
contradicting or counteracting the 
popular habits and feelings for the 
accomplishment of party purposes, 
and cabinet conceits. Cessions and 
compensations, and the new territoe 
rial distribution of Europe, form but 
the secondary object of the conti- 
nental congress; their primary desti- 
nation consists in framing such an 
European code of constitution, as by 
Wise prospective regulations, might 
prevent in future, the so frequent res 
curreuce to the ultimate appeal of 
arus; thus relieving the different 
Slates, in a great degree, from the 
burthen of excessive military estab- 
lishmeuts, even during peate, (always 
made a preparation for hestility,) 
and turning the energies of mankind 
intoa productive employment, trom 
the carnivorism of war. 

It appears plain, that the chief part 
of the soverengus of Europe are com- 
Pietely wearied with war, and per- 
fectly convinced by the late events, 
how uncertain and precavious may 
prove its issue, but the great misfor- 
tune appears to be, that the impulse 
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given, for so long a time, by these 
sovereigns to the minds of their peo- 
ple, has generated so strong a dis+ 
position to this adventurons mode of 
living, as not easily, at command, to 
change its castof character. It is 
one of the many paradoxes, which in 
defiance of speculation, is always in 
actual accomplishment, that a com- 
mercial community like that of 
Great Britain, appears, on all occas 
sions, to forerun, even their rulers, in 
their desire for war abroad, and in 
their little scruple about the modes 
of carrying it on. Thus the despos 
tism of a military prejudice never 
fails to triuph over the powers of 
reasoning, over the sense of justice, 
over the principles of liberty, and 
disciplines the inind much more than 
the body toa servile resignation of 
its will, its faculties, and even its 
religion,* to a system of force and 
to what is called * esprit de corps’’ 
that is, literally, the spirit of a 
body, the mind of a machine. 

in France the leve of glory nation- 
alizes the whole community, and is 
perhaps, if not patriotism, the best 
substitute for it which modern times 
can afford, In England the spirit of 
monopoly easily migrates into the 
spirit of conquest; the commercial 
and military disposition pertectly as- 
similate, or, in ellect, become one 
and the same thing. ‘This strange 
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*“ On Wednesday, 26th Oct. we went 
to chapel to see the new colours of a regi- 
meut blessed, and also Marshal Jourdan, 
who swore fidelity to Louis XVII The 
soldiers entered the church of Notre Dame, 
the band playing. ‘The priests arose; 
mass began; the flag was unfurled. The 
drums beat very loud; the guns were fir- 
ed; the priest took the flag and laid it on 
the altar, recited a prayer, sprinkled ins 
cease on the flag, gave it to the Marshal, 
kissed him and the whole ceremony im- 
pasingly grand.” How great has become 
the difference between Christ and Christi, 
anity ! . 
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yettrue combination of martial and 
mercantile character is illustrated, 
not only in continental intercourse 
but in her nearer connexions, as far 
offas India, and as near hand as 
Ireland. 

Thos it happens that when the 
practical questions that were in dis- 
pute, were actually done away by 
the termination of the war in Eu- 
rope, the maritime rights of Great 
Britain on the waters of Canada are 
to be supported by military powers 
displayed against America, and the 
objects of hostility are shifted to new 
questions about boundaries and gra- 
tification of resentment, by what is 
called just retaliation, that isa re- 
prisal in kind and degree, distinct 
from, and beyond measure, exceed- 
ing the original offence. ‘The ac- 
knowledged principles of war once 
abandoned, the legitimate hostility 
of governments is also abandoned to 
the caprice, the resentments, the re- 
venges of partizan commanders, cal- 
culated according to the geometrical 
ratio of savage retaliation. ~All this 
in Britain, becomes justified by the 
** ultiina ratio” of its people, the ma- 
ritime ciaims of sovereignty on the 
ocean, with the secret fear that this 
sovereignty may become precart- 
ous, shoald her seamen, like other 
commodities, in search of the best 
market, transfer, during the period 
of peace, their services and their al- 
legiance to America. 

This appears the true origin of the 
war. It springs from that jealousy 
of any maritine rivalry, which, have 
ing nothing now to apprehend on 
this side the Atlantic, is anxious to 
eheck the growth of this great guar- 
amtee of free trade on the other. 
That cannot be a right. which wroags 
albaround us; but the power which 
obstructs what Nature herself has or- 
dained as the common medium of 
commercial intercourse among the 

nations of the earth, appears to us 
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not less inconsistent with the progres. 
sive advancement of ‘mankind, than 
the universal supremacy of the Po 
in religion, or of Aristotle in philo. 
sophy. 

Religion, a monopoly! 
phy, a monopoly! ‘Trade, a mono-« 
poly! Good God! in what various 
ways does this intermeddling crea. 
ture, Man, interpose to restrain th 
fall benevolence ; to rezulate, by his 
little weights and measures, the ex. 
tent of thy bounties; toshackle the 
incoercible mind, and to sell out the 
inexhaustible ocean! Thou, who 
cast around this globe, that 
ocean, which by its general and ge 
nial embrace, might administer to 
the wants of the whole earth, might 
approximate its remotest parts, and 
facilitate and quicken intercourse a» 
mong all its inhabitants, emancipate 
thy elements from petty jurisdic. 
tions, and chastise that insolent are 
rogation, which would appropriate 
the benefits of nature, and exercise 
aright of property over that open 
sea, which thoa hadst granted, as 
the great pacific domain of many 
kind ! 

But why this constant indirect in- 
vective against the system of policy 
adopted by Great Britain? Why? 
Because she has never taken the pro- 
per means of binding up all our 
principles, our passioyis, and even 
our prejudices, into the fasces of her 
power, and made us the associates 
of her triemphs, not mere lictors to 
precede and announce her glory. 
Why? Because, with haughty re- 
pulsion and supercilious illiberality 
and ignorance, she throws us off from 
the tove of her glory, into the love 
of general justice, and eternal truth. 
(“ There is a sentiment far more 
pure,” says Madame de Stael, “ than 
the love of glory, which is the love 
of truth; it is thislove that renders 
literary men, like the warlike preach- 
ers of a noble cause, and to them 
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should henceforth be assigned the 
charge of keeping the sacred fire}; 
for feeble women are no longer, as 
formerly sufficient for its defence,”) 
Why? Because _Britain forces us 
to pursue the principles of civil and 
religions freedom, to pursue her own 
enuine constitution into France, 
into Puland, into Norway, into A- 
merica, and even to find its principles 
and its practice -so far from home. 
Why this invective agatast the Brit- 
ish public? Because that public has 
never manifested respect for our 
righis, nor sympathy with our suf- 
ferings. God knows huw ardently 
we ouce desired to have, with that 
proud and selfish public, a common 
couniry; that is (as we feelingly 
yndersiand it) @ centre of common 
citizenship ; how we have wished, as 
Irishmen may term it, to incorporate 
with her, in our very souls, but take 
ing from as our country, she has de- 
nied us her own. She has made us, 
at least, more the citizens of the 
world; we are Norwegians, we are 
Poles, we are Italians, we are 
Frenchmen, (though never of a 
French party) but, as yet, we are 
not Britons: Kosciousko is our coun- 
tryman : Carnot is our fellowcitizen, 
more, much more, than a Castle- 
reach or a Wellington. 

We remember, early in life, to 
have stood by the bedside of a vene- 
rable euide, philosopher, and friend, 
just thea onthe borders of the grave, 
but clear in his intellect and in per- 
fect wholeness of the heart. ‘The 
proclamation of- General Burgoyne 
had justbeen read aloud, in which 
he had declared to the Americans, 
that in invading Canada, he would 
not be satisfied with burning and 
destroying ail before him, bat that 
he would give stretch to the savage In- 
diams,and make the tomahawk and 
scaiping knite second the instruments 
of British vengeance. Deeply im- 
pressed upon our mental and moral 
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memory is the attitude of the dying 
man, after having listened quietly 
to the recital of the sanguinary doca- 
ment. We see him, at this instant, 
suddenly, and, witha new vital ener- 
gy. erecting his emaciated arm, and 
exclaiming, ‘God graut | may live 
just long enough to see the defeat 
and disgrace of that inhuman boast. 
er.” And he did live, . 

This man worshipped the British 
constitution, but he thought that 
the British government were then 
waging war against its principle, and 
that America arrayed her sons in éts 
protection and defence. He would 
have said of the British constitution 
(as the Americans ought to say of 
their union) that it is or ought to 
be, in fact and effect, the private 
property of every freeman, but that 
the instant it becomes itself a pro-« 
perty, a monopoly, it ceases to be 
the British constitution; the form 
may remain, but the spirit migrates 
into other lands, “ The glorious con- 
stitution,” is boasted and toasted as 
much as the “ glorious memory,” 
for its defects, as often as for its’ 
good qualities; it is made the close 
symbol and watchword of a pre-em- 
inent party, rather than the national 
standard, and ensign of glory, un- 
furled before the whole people. The 
glorious constitution and the glorious 
memory are indentified in the minds 
and inthe cups of those, who still 
profit by the misgovernment of the 
person inthe one case, and by the 
abuses of principle in the other, 

It is our firm conviction that Bri. 
tain has exported much of her glori- 
ous Constitution to her enemies, while 
she has withheld this bread of life 
from her nearest relations and friends. 
She hasdone more for France and 
for Austria, and for Russia, than for 
Ireland. While Alexander is be- 
come the Alfred of Europe, in the 
speech of the Prince Regent we look 
in vain for a single word that points 
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fo an emancipation of five millions 


of his people. Itis not the exalta- 
tion of Hanover intoa kingdom that 
will compensate for the neglect and 
deyradation of this fair aad fertile 
island ; and far better than implicat- 
ing and involving, more extensively, 
the interests of Britain with the 
changeful politics of the continent, 
far better would it be to call-forth 
the waste of Irish mind into vigorous 
action, to preserve an even balance 
of political power wikin the em- 
pire, and not tolet a Hanoverian 
cap, however newly furbished up, 
surmount the ancient irish crown, 

It is not the parcelling out of Ger- 
many into unconnected kingdoms, 
and moulding and fashioning the pas- 
sive and inert mass of the people, as 
potters do their clay, into this form 
or that, ander this or that other de- 
signation, which can ensure repose 
to the world. O that princes would 
recollect that their crowns are made 
of clay, unless the hearts of the peo- 
ple are with their goverpors, and 
that the real greatness of sovereigns 


does not consist in a numerous, but 


iv a well-effected population! The 
extinction of Saxony ; the tranfer- 
ence of Norway; the transmutation 
of the Netherlands and of Hanover 
into kingdoms, to be rounded or 
squared by other cessions, and aliena- 
tions, and to be supported by a Brit- 
ish army of 40,000 men; (a war es- 
tablishment in a period of nominal 
peace) the cutting up of the German 
empire, into a number of sections, 
called kingships, instead of a grand 
confederation branching from one 
stem of legislature, independent in 
their ternal governments although 
witha bond of union for the protec- 
tion of the whole; all these muta- 
tions and transmutations, without 
any respect to the habits, or aflec- 
tions, of attachments of the people, 
but metiog out, and mapping off 
their millions, according to the per- 
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sonal fancies of individuals, who ne. 
ver think of those best and dearest 
interests, those energetic passions, 
those sweet prejudices which bind 
the human heart to Native Layo, 
all those chauces and changes bear 
the character rather of conquest ra. 
ther than restoration, and of revolu. 
tion rather than of reform. The 
hand of government is seen in all, of 
strong, of military government, 
The hearts of the people are closed, 
while their eyes contemplate the 
passing pageaniry and shifting dra. 
ma of the day. 

The philosupber, who, as he inter. 
prets nature, so he interprets man, (a 
leaf of the great book, written indeed 
in more difficult characters,) never 
judging the human creature as any 
monstrous exception to the unity of 
the universe, is satisfied, that, not. 
withstanding all its apparent eccens 
tricities, the human kind approxi- 
mates, with a greater or less celerity 
to the discovery of truth, TrRuTH, in 
pelitics, in commerce, in private life, 
in literature, in morals, and in relie 
gion, one and the same. While, over 
the face of the great time-piece, the 
hour hand, and minute hand, and 
second hand, seem, to the ignorant 
spectator, as if they moved spontane: 
ously ; the philosopher watches the 
libration of the vast pendulum of 
public opinion, which regulates and 
determines the whole machinery, 
With a prescieuce derived from ob- 
servation and experience, he sees in 
the vast complication of minuteness- 
es which enter into human affairs, 
a general tendency to melioration, 
He sees a periodical result of im- 
provement in the science of governe 
ment, chiefly by avoiding the ex- 
treme of prersing too much, and 
too far. He foretels, that the expe 
rience of the late revolutionary times, 
will teach, at length, those slow 
scholars, kings and ‘cabinets, bow 
much the prosperity of the animated 
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mass must be left to the unshackled 
activity and energy of every indivi- 
dual particle. Experience will teach 
them, how fatally absurd it is, for hu- 
‘mao legislatures to construe into ab- 
solute rights, their accidental pow- 
ers over the elements of nature, cre- 
ated for the use of ad/ ; or (still more 
fatal absurdity,) to convert into sub- 
jects of political penalty, and instru- 
ments of civil exclusion, those pri- 
mary elements of buman nature, the 
duties ef conscience to Nature’s 
God.* 

The Norwegian Diet, in its sitting 
of the 20:h October, decreed the uni- 
on of Norway and Sweden unde: one 
ing, a8 au interval state, with the 
preservation of its constitution, sub- 
ject to such necessary alterations as 
the welfare of the country may re- 
quire, having, at the same time, re- 
gard tu the union with Sweden. 
And the representatives in the Diet 


(acknowledging themselves not un-. 


mindful of the political and commer- 
cial advantages which this union 
may procure,). conclude their address, 
by trusting, ‘that an honourable 
union with a neighbvuring country, 
will contribute to the welfare of Old 
Norway, which was ever free and in- 
dependent.” ‘This decree was made 
bya majority of seventy-four voices 
lofive, but this majority, in our ape 
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* On the late repeal of the Trinity Doc- 
trine Bill. 


King, Lords, and Commons do decree, 

That, henceforth, every man is free, 

Te think or say, as it may be, 

That one is one, and three are three. 
Mornino Curonicte. 


Thus, reasons of state are said to call for 
the divorce of Louisa and Napoleon, and 
the policy of princes, in this instance, be- 
tomes a tyrant over the Law of Nature. 
We should say that such a separation is in 
cumtradiction to a paramount law, and no 
power on earth can accomplish it, if both 
the parties refuse, and vest their appeal to 
Vod, from a tyrant King and Father, 
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prehension, more plainly proves the 
acquiescence of necessity, the resig- 
Nation to their sad destiny, rather 
than avy spontageous sentiment of 
their souls. Why, a man lays his 
head upon the block, to all appcear- 
ance, spontaneously, but there is that 
within, Which passeth show. We 
trust, however, that there will be an 
honourable and faithful union ace 
complished, leaving the constitution 
in-all its ivtegrity, such Lonourabie 
union as will include Aonesty, such fi- 
delity as will keep its pledges in the 
spirit, not less than in the letter. 
But where rests the guarantee? lua 
Stockholm. 

Yet what the Prince Regent of 
Sweden promises, we are hopeful, he 
means to perform. He does not, 
(because we think him a gentleman, ) 
he does not mean to keep the word of 
promise to the ear, aod break it in 
the hope of the simple and sincere 
Norwegians. As the Regent of 
Frauce said, he made it a rule to -for- 
get every injury ollered ta him, whea 
Duke of Orleans, so the Crown- Prince 
of Sweden will not tail to remember 
the sacred pledge of honour which is 
binding upon him, when he becomes 
a king, and not to play fast and loose 
with the royal word, in a base and 
rotten policy, miscalicd “ reason of 
state,”” 

Old Norway will preserve its 
constitution ; its resistance will ope- 
rate asa reform; ils ancient rights 
will be respected, and, thus only cor- 
respondent duties will be rendered 
in return; allegiance, the allegiance 
of the heart, will reciprocate with 
impartial and pateraal protection to 
all orders of the people, aud all des- 
criptions of religious faith. ‘The 
worship of God will aot staad in the 
way of men, in their progress throuch 
life, but serve to chear them in the 
Wearisome journey. Honours and 
rewards, oflices and dignities, will 
not, in new Norway, more than ia 
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the old, be fargessed away on any 
sneaking Swedes, winding like ser- 
penis to the top of the tree of life, 
bat will be bestowed in preference 
upon the natives of Norway, return- 
ing, as the dew upon the soil, to re- 
fresh and fertilize it. Thus,thus on- 
ly, can the frontier mouptains be- 
tween Sweden and Norway be re- 
moved, and the highest and most in- 
practicable mountain of all, the nos- 
TILITY OF NATIONAL MIND, and thus, 
these long separated countries, geo- 
graphically united, will become also 
politically and morally assimilated, 
into the Scandinavian Empire. 

We cannot help repeating, in this 
place, our strong and impressive be- 
lief, that, in general, the republican- 
ism of human nature is preserving 
its balance of power against the cun- 
quests of kings; that the spirit of the 
world has been, as it were, enlarged 
in consequence of the captivity of 
Napoleon ; that martial manners and 
discipline which, through his agency, 
confined all the human powers and 
faculties into a sublime, but sterile 
uniformity, is giving place to the 
beautiful variety vt nature in civil 
life ; and that French Glory (although 
inthe mind of Carnot,* it appears 





* Carnot says, “ that the most useful 
principle in morals, is to learn to be ca- 
tented with one’s lot, and that nature has es- 
tablished a compensation between men, the 
inequality of condition between them, be- 
ing always more apparent than real.” To 
this, as to several other positions in his 
noble appeal to the French nation, we ob- 
ject, as an aristocratic sophism, to keep ail 
the good things of the earth to themselves, 
to extinguish every sparkle of lope, and 
deaden that emulation, “which hath a 
thousand sons that one by oge pursue.” 
We would say, never be content in your si- 
tuation, always aim at the highest, or, at 
least, aspire to something greater and 
better. In pursuing, you possess. Inthe 
aspiration you enjoy. If Carnot tells the 


truth, he reveals a secret most disagree- 
able, and unfavourable to the progress 
ef mankind. Forward! 


Forward! 
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identified witb patriotism,) is goj 
out of fashion, with sovereigns as wel} 
as subjects, who may, both, be lesson, 
ed by the exile of Elba in the preca. 
riousness of territorial acquisition 
and the fugitive nature of military 
fame. The nations of Europe are 
rising rapidly to the same level jp 
the arts of life, and in the Principles 
that ought to regulate their reciprocal 
intercourse, and as nations ascend to 
this same head-level of political, and 
moral equality, the individuals mus 
also ascend in positive and relative 
value, Governments will be under 
perhaps a happy necessity of falling 
back upon their best resources; the 
reason of state will find it a needless 
task, as well as most unprofitable 
employment, to intermeddie with the 
personal rights of religion ; and the 
growth and continued cultivation of 
commercial relations, will establish a 
parity between all the sections of the 
Eyropean republic. 

The fact was, that the rivalry of 
two great nations has obstructed the 
happiness of the world, not merely, 
by making neutral nations, who 


wish to mind their own business, bel.’ 


ligerent, forcing them, like con 
scripts, to take part in the quarrel; 
but this rivalry has helped to estab- 
lish prejudices the most fatal. to the 
cowmonweal of mankind; nor is the 
love of glory and pursuit of territorie 
al acquisition, in one nation more 
destructive to that general welfare, 
than the prejudice of mercantile mo- 
nopolism, supperted by naval supre- 
macy, in another, The true prin 
ciples of poliical ceconomy have 


been investigated and ascertained in 


philosophy, but in practice are 
scouted and sneered at, and Adam 
Smith has in vain illustrated the doc 
trines of Quesnay, to a people who 
wili not be undeceived in their~ pres 
dilection of an exclusive commerce, 
and a close ocean. 

The maxim of the prosperity of 
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neighbouring countries being the 
best means of ‘creasing their own, 
has been swallowed rather as a para- 
dox, a bitter pill, by the mercantile 
interest, and every other énterest in 
Great-Britain ; but it has not wrought 
much amendment in the system, in, 
what may be called, the morality of 
commerce or of politics in general. 
Indeed that jealousy and spirit of ex- 
clusion which too much characterize 
atrading people, (still so backward in 
the philosophy of trade,) accompa- 
nied as it is with the full-blowa 
pride and self-importance which a 
preference to their shop has generat- 
ed,this spirit spreads by a. sort of 
syupathy or seatagion through the 
whole of their public relations to o- 
ther countries, and taints their inter- 
course even with tbeir nearest, and, 
what ought to be, their dearest con- 
nexions, They higgle about rights. 
They dole out the divinity of justice. 
They say to one, country on the op- 
posite side of the globe, just what 
the sole grocer, or apothecary, of 
the village, says to a new-comer in 
any of these professions*—There is 
no rom. ‘They say. to another 
country, you shall notenjoy the hon- 
ours or privileges of this earth, unless 
you take our curporation path, to 
heaven. 

Under such circumstances, we de- 
clare that we rejoice in the approach 
of that parity of the European Pub- 
lic, in commercial and political con- 
sideration, which will not only des- 
troy the rivalry of any two nations, 


a ee 


.* Thus too the Scotch Newspapers of 
Belfast, say to the Ulster Recorder, ede 
ited by an Irishman. ‘ There, is no room 
for you in this place”” The answer might be, 
“luveniam viam aut faciam.” We neither 
have, nor mean to have, any literary con- 
nexion with this or any other news-paper, 
but we doubt not, that honour, honesty, 
liberality, punctuality, and perseverance 
will always a place in the town of 
Belfast, or they will form one. 
’ BELPAST MAG. NO, LEXVI.- 
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eager to accomplish an empire over 
the rest, on the land or the ocean, 
but which, by abating the pride and 
presumption of oligarchic monopo- 
lists, public or private, will suffer,ev- 
ery country to rise to its full value, 
and the faculties of every individual 
to attain their utmost developement. 
We have ascertained, says his majes« 
ty of France, that prohibitions of ex- 
porting gold and silver are of no a- 
vail in preventing it, but fetter com- 
merce, and far from increasing the 
uantity of gold and silver, tend, on 
the contrary, to diminish and make 
them disappear.” So it is with the 
precious metals—and so it. is with 
the more precious metal of mind, 
The Pyrenees was no barrier against 
the exit of the treasures of Spain, 
and where gold came out, liberty will 
enter. This is the common-measure 
of value, which belongs to all man- 
kind, and upon the free circulation of 
which, depends the life and health of 
the werld. Prohibitions, penal acts, 
intolerance, civil and religious, will 
not lessen the demand, or prevent its 
diffusion. Press upon a globule of 
quicksilver, it will evade the grasp, 
or be divided into a number of glo- 
bules. Press upon liberty. in. this 
country, it will rise again across the 
Atlantic. 
- It certainly becomes Britain to 
consider her situation well, It is 
critical, The state of Europe is rap- 
idly changing into a competition 
with her, in commerce, and even in 
constitution; not only in the know- 
ledge, but the practice of a sounder 
political economy. Fler revenues 
continue great, but her expenditure 
still preserves its greater proportion, 
According to an able financier, the 
balance between her annual. ree 
ceipts, and her national! debit, leaves 
but a balance of 65,000 for her 
peace establishment,* if that can be 
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* In Ireland the revenue in the whole 
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ealled a peace establishment, which 
is engaged to support 75,000 men on 
the continent, by treaty with the al- 
lied powers, aid is dt present carry- 
ing On @ most expensive war, at four 
thousand miles distance from home. 
The charges on the civil list, will 
augment rather than diminish, for 
in our free aud accountable govern- 
ment, itis wonderful how mach, at 
ali times, hus depended on the per- 
sonal character and habits of the so~ 
vereign. ‘|The chaff of paper 
money will not yield its matoral 
nutriment tothe public body, and 
yet tte bank restriction act which 
expires in March must be continued, 
in order to facilitate the payment of 
taxes, and the interest of the nation- 
aldebt. The property tax also ex- 


pires on the-fitth of April, yet, will 


probably be continued, asone of the 


war-taxes in our peace establishment,’ 
while new taxes must be attempted, 


and new financial experiments made, 
ata time, wien the accumulated 
burthens are forcing persons and 


property, in. multitude and in mass, 


not merely to squander, but to settle 
on the continent. 
country supposed to be the richest 
of the earth, nothing is so oruch re- 
iterated, even in the speech from 
the throne, as the want of money, 
the necessity fur more money as the 
means of continuing existence, and 
supporting the pressing wants of 
the state. Midas was the great re- 
presentative of the banking interest. 
Every thing he touched; even the 
commonest paper, was transmuted 
into the: sembiance of gold, vet he 
starved in the midst of the plenty 
that mocked him. He could nut eat 
paper. In like manner the British 
have plenty of golden paper, but 


a 








—————— 


amounted to /.4,787,000, English money, a- 
gainst this there wasa charge of 15,289,000. 
‘Chere was, therefore, a deficiency of 
1.502,000, 
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In short, in the 





[Nov. 
they want corn. The Contines 
supplies them with daily aes 
The war with America has ‘little 
ct of termination, without ‘the 


intervention of mediating power, 
and we are ‘still hopefal, that’ the 
principal potentates in the European 
congress, will interfere in putting @ 
stop to this hostility, that so lament. 
ably interropts the pacification’ of 
the world. The questions of impress.’ 
ment, of indefinite blockade, of the 


' distinction to be drawn between na. 


tivity and naturalization, with other 
veutral rights, are all merged iato 
new and unexpected claims of a bel. 
ligerent ; and the exclusive militar 
possession of the lakes, or inland 
seas Of America, with the forward 
éxtension of both the British and In. 
diatt boundaries, by the cession of 
American territory, or the full pos 
séssion of territory already captured, 
are, now, the new grounds of war, 
asserted by Britain, and rejecied, 
unanimously and decidedly, by the 
American ministers at Ghent, on the 
eighth of August last. 8 
There is no power, even in the 
president, to alienate the public pro- 
perty ordomain, maritime or terri. 
torial, of the United Srates, not 
ever, inthe Congress itself, to make 
such alienation, or to dismeniber the 
integrity of the union, without being 
invested with that power, by an ex- 
press law, or fall commission from 
the nation at large. The necessity 
must be great indeed, which will ev- 
er dispose the public, or the’ individ: 
ual, (and the public is to be consid- 
ered as an individual,) to part wih 
any of its menibers. Was this de 
mand of the lakes made by the Brit® 
ish commissioners, at the very time, 
when the shouts of victory resot 
ed upon the shores of Lake Cham 
plain, and Lake Krie ? 
Mr. Secretary Peele has, in parliae 


ment, assumed the credit of el 


perfectly ‘quieted an undisturd 
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tubject still more serious. 
therefore, express our sorrow, that 
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couttry. His ‘quos ego,” the mere 
report of his bills, has accomplished 
ihe business; and he resumes his 
seat in the senate-house, with the 
same air of triumph, which Qstorius 
or Vidius, or Paulinus, used to take 
in the senate-house of Rome, after 
their periodical conquests of Britain, 
If Marshal Wellington gained a tri- 
amph, on bis conquest of the Penin- 
sula, how greatly should Mr. Peele 
be gratalated for his victories over 


the future insurgency of this Island. 


But we certainly think, that near to 
the Nelson pillar, or perhaps te the 
obelisk of the Boyne, a neat little 
Peele piliar of bras should be erect- 
ed by an orange subscription, (co- 
lumpa enea,”’) on which might be 
inscribed, ‘* Ob Hiberoiam pacatam 
Peelio procuratore,” or (as it was 
termed in the decline of the Empire,) 
“ correctore, 1814,” yet, perhaps, #t 
might be better, that the royal aca- 
demy should first offer a premium to 
sny one who could give the name of 
Peele, a Roman rotundity, and a 
Classic termination. 


* But alady, who is called abroad 
‘tthe Delphic oracle, (perhaps the 
‘more appositely, as this female re- 
publican is now said to speak through 


the: inspiration of Priests,) Madam 
de Stael has said that “La Nature 
humaine est serieuse,” and if so, cer 
tainly, suffering human nature is a 
We must, 


Mr Peele is allowed to proceed to 


new editions of -his bill, without a 


past, present, or prospective, — All 
dumb, ‘The Prince Regent, the 


English publie, the English press, the 
House of Commons, the House of 
Lords, ald dumb, if we except an 
ominous respouse of the mipister to 
lord Donoighmore, that the relief 
uf the Pope from captivity, Was but: 
vie objection less to Catholic eman- 
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Cipation, as he hada corps de reserve 
of “reasons of state” (a phrase 
which has taken place of “existing 
Circumstances,”) to bring forward a- 
gainst the prayer of the Cathulic 
tition. To an English public, or 
perhaps to an English premier, Ire- 
land appears, since the union,* to be 
thought of as little, io the great occur 
pations of the empire; a¢ the shil- 
dings and pence in the amount of the 
national det, a most petty incume 
brance!, Alas! is it only by rebel 
lion, thet this island is ever to ac» 
quire consequence and consideration 
in the British mind? Fata! impors 
tance, and ever tobe deplored! — 


; 





‘ 


Wuoever has attentively conside 
ered the progress of affaws during 
the last fifty years, must have per~ 
ceived the occurrence of circume 
stances, which are sufficient to ace 
count for the present decay, and al- 
most total failure of pablic spirit. 
In the. early part of the present 
reign, masy efforts were male to 
produce reform in various depart- 
ments, A memorable struggle was 
attempted to free the clergy of the 
establishment from the enslaviag 
shackles of a subscription to articles, 
which the most, thus called upon, 
had not examimed, and of the few 
who examined, the. mrajority .dis- 

ed. lindsey, Jebb, Wake 
» Disney, , Tyrwhitt. Maty, 


. Blackburne, and some others, names 
syHable being said from any quarter, = 
outhe state of Ireland in géseral, » 







Powerscoart-bovse, a stamp-ofce, Al 
borough-honse, an academy, T if 
iscopal Palace, Shelburne-hotise, Rov 
howe, potheal bopaes a barracks; 
Kildere-strbet, horela So’ much for the 


union. 
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illustrious for their virtuous struggles 
to free themselves from their degrad- 
ing bonds, were forced to succumb, 
so far as related to carrying the 
favourite and necessary reform, al- 
though most of them virtuously re- 
deemed themselves, and established 
their consistency by resigning their 
livings in the church, whilst their 
opponents, Warburton, Hurd, Hal- 
lifax, and Hinchelifte, received 
their rewards by being placed on 
the episcopal bench.* The accom- 
modating Paley, who by his sophis- 
tical attempts to reconcile contra- 
rieties, and to lull! conscience asleep 
by the soothing and trimming doc- 
trine, that the thirty-nine articles 
were not necessarily to be believed, 
although subscribed in a form, and 
as articles of peace, like most men 
dishonestly attempting a dishonour- 
able mean, was reprobated by the 
men of sturdy integrity, as doing 
the greatest injury te the cause of 
reform, while the mitre was with- 
held from him by the high church 
party, by reason of his not going 
all lengths withthem. The upright, 
straight-forward Jebb, once remark- 
ed, “*I am not offended with the 
tories: they act according to their 
nature: the prostitute whigs offend 
me more, and the slumbering whigs 
most of all.” 

These circumstances by which the 
virtuous efforts of the advocates of 
reform were defeated, and their op- 
————_;__————————__ Ee 

* A recent clerical instance proves that 
government still retains its power and in- 
clination to aid its supporters, and points 
out a way to rise in the church. 
Thorpe, a clergyman of the evangelical 
stamp, a zealous supporter of Bible So- 
cieties, and the fashionable extérnals of 
the present day, has lately published a 
political pamphlet against Catholics, de- 
dicated to the Earl! of Liverpool, and has 
since received a living said to he worth 
£.900 a year. There is a species of ex- 

ternal godliness, which is often found to 
be “ great gain.” 
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ponents advanced to worldly hon« 
ours, could not fail to operate op 
the selfish to put honesty out of 
fashion, as not being the ready way 
to preferment, and had an injurious 
effect. to damp the honest enthusi. 
asm of young minds by the debas. 
ing influence of the maxims of 
worldly policy. Innumerable in 
stances followed of a like tendency, 
in which honesty was left to the 
internal reward of conscious virtue, 
and apostacy was rewarded. Pitt, 
after sacrificing his early opinions 
to the demon of ambition, and the 
Just of power, was advanced to a 
thorny pre-eminence, and an ephem- 
eral and unmerited popularity, 
while his great rival Charles James 
Fox, was on account of his super- 
ior honesty, less a favourite either 
with the court, or a large proportion 
of the people. 

The effects of the war have like- 
wise superinduced a predisposition 
for a sycophantic meanness, and a sere 
vile submission. As the expenditure 
of the war increased, the capabil- 
ties of government to extend more 
widely the means of corruption 
also increased in ‘the multiplication 


of civil and military employments, | 


extending their cancerous rouis into 
the bosoms of a large proportion of 
the families in the empire. Under 
such a fatal combination of circum. 
stances, it is not tobe wondered at, 
that public spirit decays, that apathy 
increases, and the more open dix 
play of corruption exhibits its un- 
blushing front. 

These causes of debility and de 
cay are common to all parts of the 
empire, and our country has its 
full. share of the contagion, “ the 
foul forerunner of a general rot.” 
In Enyland oceasional symptoms of 


public spirit occur.* In Ireland, @ | 











= oe eT 
® See the report of the Hampden Club 
in favour of parliamentary reform at pagt 
413. 
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resemblance to public spirit some- 
times appears, but it is too much con- 
fined to localities, unexpanded by a 
liberal comprehension of the gener- 
al interests. Catholic emancipa- 
tion, good, necessary, and just in 
itselt, is secondary to parliamentary 
relorm, inasmuch as a whole is 
greater than a part. Indeed it is by 
no means probable, that the former 
can take place without the latter ; 
for the voice of justice will be far 
more likely to be heard in a reform- 
ed parliament. Jn this great work, 
it would be extremely desirable to 
see Great Britain and Ireland inti- 
mateiy united, to the utter exclusion 
of all narrow prejudices on either 
side. If Britain discover a mean 
artiality towards a younger sister, 
freland retaliaies in full measure ia 
a reciprocation of unfriendly teel- 
ing, and despises to receive the 
lessons of more matured experience 
in the cause of freedom. Britain 
in some Cases is meanly selfish, and 
grudges the prosperity of a sister, 
and treats her too much as a rival. 
Justice seldom lies in extremes. 
Let Jreland in her turn be just to the 
merits, the intelligence, and in spite 
of national pride, it may be safely 
added, to the superior civilization of 
England. The deeds of England to- 
wards rival nations, are geuerally 
haughty and insolent. A_ similar 
conduct is frequently used towards 
Ireland. For these unjustifiable as- 
sumptions, let Britain, ‘trident 
bearer of the seas,” be condemned, 
‘but let the censure beon the broad 
aud compreiensive ground-of prin- 
ciple. Her deeds are wrong, very 
Wrong in these points, and as such 
deserve to be stigmatized with the 
just, and high toned censure of moral 


indignation, but they would equally 


deserve stronyiy marked reprobation, 
even if she admitied ireland to a full 
share in her unjust domination. The 
laws of justice are immutable, and 
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ought not to be subject to those 


moral perversions, which would 
stamp actions as crimes or virtues, 
in proportion as we are permitted to 
partake in them, Notwithstanding 
the unweighed assertions of national 
vanity, Ireland bas scarcely a chance 
of succeeding in the cause of parlia- 
mentary retorm, without a hearty 
co-operation, with the sound reform- 
ing portion of the British nation, and 
in some measure following in the 
wake of their mightier and more 
efficient efforts. 

In the mean time, if we do not 
receive a radical cure for the exist- 
ing evils of our situation in a parlia- 
mentary reform, Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and relief from the oppres- 
sions of the Orange system, and if 
these indispensable remedies are for 
a time delayed, it affords satistaction 
to find that some of the Judges are 
turning their attention in their late 
charges to the amelioration of our 
country. The charge of Justice 
Fletcher forms an important era in 
the manner of managing the juris- 
prudence of the country,* and it is 
reasonable to calculate, that it will 
make a powerful impression on the 
public mind in Great Britain, by re- 
moving misrepresentations, and giv- 
ing a clearer and more authentic 
view of our real situation. Justice 
Day in his late charge to the Grand 
Juries of the county and the city of 
Dublin,+ has followed in the same 
laudable manner. He notices the 

uiet of Dublin, as compared with 

ondon, and proves that this is not 
the lawless country, which some for 
ae 

* This excellent charge, after being re- 
printed in a cheap form in Belfast, and 
dispersed through the country, has been 
eagerly bought up to the amount of many 
thousands, by persons of allranks. Anim- 
pression on fiver paper has also been sent 
from . Belfast, .to the members of both 

houses of parliament. 
' ¢ For this document see page 415. 
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sinister purposes have represented it 
tobe. He likewise exposes the in- 
conveniences attendant on the pre- 
sent system of taxation for roads 
Grand Juries. Jobbing under this 
head is carried on to a shameful de- 
gree, by many of our country ‘squires, 
and requires the speedy correction 
of the Legislature, if they could 
spare so much time as to attend to 
the interests of the people, by culti- 
vating the arts of peace, and lighten- 
ing the many burdens and grievan- 
ces to which war, that bane of socie- 
ty, both as to its comforts and morals, 
has given rise, and which has not 
left leisure to attend to more impor- 
tant concerns. 

Great pains are taking im attempts 
to prove the necessity of Secretar 
Peele’s Peace Preservation Act. It 
has only been enforced in the baro- 
ny of Middlethird in the County of 
Tipperary, and many exaggerated 
accounts are published of disturban- 
ces in that district, to strive to make 
out a good case to justify the go- 
vernment for the introduction of 
this act. Within its bounds an at- 
_— was lately made to rob the 
mai!-coach, and the ¢oachman and 
wn outside passenger were badly 
wounded. ‘This outrage, however 
shocking, is but too common in o- 
ther parts of Ireland, and also in 
England, and affords no proof of a 
greater disposition to commit crimes 
in Middlethird, than exists in other 
places. But thus men labour to dis- 
tort facts in support of their favour- 
ite plans. About the same time the 
Derry mail-coach was fired at near 
Drogheda, and a bali passed be- 
iween the guard and a passenger, 
but as no political purpose was to 
be served in this latter case, the af- 
fhir passed over without any notice. 
So much for the impartial relation 
of facts by our Lrish press ! 

jn our last retrospect, mention 
wis made of an Orange constable 
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at Clough being convicted at the last 
sessions at Downpatrick, for refus. 
mg to execute a warrant against g 
brother Orangeman, AND THUs ps. 
SENTIALLY OBSTRUCTING THR 
COURSE OF JUSTICE; and com. 
plaint was made that this conviction 
was not noticed in any of our Bel. 
fast papers, or the Newry Telegraph, 
After a long interval a partial ac. 
count of this trial has been publish. 
ed, although care has been taken to 
sink the most material circumstance 
of the case, in which the system of 
Orange favouritism towards brothers 
was exhibited. Gross partiality is 
thus continued, and the press does 
not exhibit as m a true mirror a 
faithful account of our situation. 
The Ulster Recorder has been 
transferred from Newry to Belfast, 
Its temporary discontinuance was 
much regretted by many, and hon- 
est and anxious wishes are enter- 
tained for its future success. An 
independent spirited ere 3 is 
sadch wanting in Ulster. The friends 
to liberality and freedom should not 
content themselves merely with 
kind wishes. They are called upon 
to let the experiment of a free press 


be fairly tried, by taking the paper, - 


and especially by aiding it by send- 
ing their advertisements, the most 
essential support of a newspaper. 
Ifthe Ulster Recorder should inter- 
fere with the interests of any othe 
paper, let it be remembered that an 
editor who lends himself to be an a- 
gent in an infamous trick, has no 
claims on the liberal portion of the 
public, who will not readily forget 
the distribution of papers many 
hours before the usual time of pub- 
lication, at Antrim, on the morn- 
ing of a memorable trial, for the 
dishonourable purpose of prejudi- 
cing men, who were to be called 
upon to act as jurors. In vain can 
sich a man attempt to excuse him-. 
self by alleging the dread of Or- 
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intimidation, threatening to 
set up it rival paper, if he did not 
make his a party paper in their fa- 
your, and that he was forced to act 
iy a manner contrary to his inclina- 
tion. If such a fact exist, and con- 
science in a certain quarter can bear 
witness to its existence, it proves 
the extent to which the system of 
Orange intimidation is carried, and 
the meanness of the man who could 
be influenced by such base motives 
in the exercise of his public duty. 
Notwithstanding all the dreadful 
consequences attendant on warfare,* 
and though “ war’s least horror is 


————- —— _— matitipaincine 








* Bad passions are not easily charmed by 
asong. In the present hallucination of 
the intellect, in the raging mania for war, 
the following beautiful lines from Lord 
Byron’s last poem, Lara, if they do not a- 
bate the paroxysm, may at least, by a just 
description of the horrors of “the tent- 
ed field,” interest our readers, and im- 
press on such of them as are not too far 
gone, a dislike of the horrid trade, in 
which many so unfeelingly delight. 


“Day glimmers on the dying, and the dead, 

The cloven cuirass, and the helmless head ; 

The war-horse masterless is on the earth, 

And that last gasp hath burst his bloody 
girth, 

And near, yet quivering with what life 

' remain’d, 

The heel that urg’d him, and the hand 
that rein’d ; 

And some too near that rolling torrent 
lie, 

Whose waters mock the lip of those that 
die ; 

That panting thirst which scorches in the 
breath 

Of those who die the soldier's fiery death, 

ln vain impels the burning mouth to crave 

One drop—the last—to cool it for the 
gtave ; 

With feeble and convulsive effort swept, 

Their limbs along the crimsou’d turf have 
crept ; 

The faint remains of life such struggles 
waste, 

But yet they reach the stream, and bend 
to taste; 

They por. its freshness, and almost par- 
ie. < fn 
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the ensanguined field,” yet no sooner 
a peace, or perhaps oaly a hollow 
truce is patched up ia Europe, thay 
the war loving propensities of a great 
majority of the population of the 
British Isles, is tarned to fresh scenes 
of carnage in the United States of 
North America. It is certainly 
disytaceful to eur, humanity to 
acknowledge, that from = varions 
causes this war is popular, with 
a large portion of the people. 
Sordid motives influence this gener- 
al propensity both among young and 
old. Even with the young, military 
glory is no longer a passion; it isa 
sordid calculation of interest. Glad 
to escape from the discipline of the 
school aud of the father, youths are 
dazzled with the splendid trappings, 
and licenciousness of a military life, 
It affords relief froin the dall enne? 
of domestic scenes, and since Lord 
Wellington has drawn the graad 
prize in the lottery of war, visious 
of glory, and ef high rank, dance be- 
fore their youthful imaginations, 
The army is composed generally of 
the most thoughtiess part of the com. 
munity, aod affords an outlet for the 
dissipated of higher rank, aud the 
profligate of the lower classes. The 
army receives them all as into a 
common sewer. ‘The service of his’ 
country, and the soluiers buast of 
honour, are mere idle words. Both 
officers and soldiers serve not their 
country for noaght, bat for the lucre 
of their pay and enivlaments, Nor 
are the motives of those who send 
their sons inte the army more hon- 
ourable. They shift the burden of 
maintaining them off themselves on 
the community, Such parents may 
necessarily be expected to be advos 
cates for the war system. They are 





a a 
Why pause? No further thirst have 
they to slake—— 
Tt is unquench’d, and yet they feel it not, 
It was an agony but now forgot |” 
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joined by a host of others, who ac- 
tuated by commercial avidity, and 
many other similar causes of greed, 
league themselves to the war-faction, 
till almost the entire country become 
interested in the continuance of war, 
as in some shape or other promoting 
their selfish interests, although the 
general interest, and even the wel- 
fare of the country are endangered 
by a continuance of the war. The 
numbers thus clamorous for war re- 
semble the Highland chieftains in 
feudal times, who are said to have 
joined to their grace before dinner, 
ihe petition, “ Lord turn the world 
upside down, that chieftains may 
make bread out of it.” ) 
The sanguinary manner in which 
the American war is carried on, adds 
a still more horrid feature to a pic- 
ture already svufliciently disgusting. 
The burning of the public buildings 
at Washington, is attempted to be 
justified by the excesses committed 
by the Americans in Canada, al- 
though these excesses have been 
formally disavowed by their govern- 
ment. 
to have not had the effect expected 
from it. The Americans have since 
shewed a more determined disposi- 
tion to suspend all internal differen- 
ces, and to unite in the common cause 
to repel the invaders. War appears 
to be peculiarly urged against litera- 
ture. The printing press of poor 
Gales, of the National Intelligencer, 
has not only been destroyed, but the 
public library at Washington* has 


owe ee 
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* The following Impromptu is taken 

from the Monthly Repository of Theology 
and General Literature— 
* On a late * spirited dash,’ in which ‘ no 
vestige of public property escaded de- 
struction,” according to the cool historic 
language of the despatches, and among 
other things PrinTING PRESSES AND 
‘Tyres were consumed or spoiled, un- 
der the careful eye of the commander 
of the expedition. 


The British conduct appears’ 
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been burned, contrary to the exam. 
ple of the Cossacs at Paris. 

Many of the conductors of the 
mene press, both in England 
and Ireland, for sordid motives, 
flatter the prejudices of the people 
in favour of the American war. Ff. 
ven the Morning Chronicle which 
boasts so much of its whiggism and 
pure character, attempted to sanc- 
tion the popular delusion, and spoke 
with approbation of the “ brilliant 
dash” at Washington, although since 
it has been honestly eneeal by the 
Examiner for its base concessions 
and truckling for favour and gain, 
and since Whitbread with his cha- 
racteristic boldness of faithful inde- 


pendence, has reprobated the war,’ 


the tone of this organ of the Whig 
party is somewhat changed, and 
some sentiments, by way of recant- 
ing its former ones are now ex- 
pressed. 

The opposition party in Parlia- 
ment, with the honourable excep- 
tion of Whitbread, have hitherto 
discovered nothing of principle in 
their opposition to ministers on the 
subject of the American war. They 
blame the manner of carrying on 
the war as not being sufficiently e- 
nergetic, especially in the naval de- 
partment, rather than reprobate the 
war itself, and the excesses commit- 
ted in the execution of it by land. 

If the Americans should succeed 








“If next to virtue, it be best 
To hide a wisious stain, 

The maxim praises may suggest 
For Britain’s warlike train : 


‘“‘ Their rage first headlong wraps in flame 
Columbia’s civic towers, 
But prudent next, averse to fume, 
Her tell-tale press devours.” 
Another. 
“ ’Gainst ink and type, if soldiers rages 
Do not their zeal condemn: 
For type and ink in every age 
Fierce war have made on thee.” 
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in attacking some of onr sea-port 
towns, avd the supposition is noi 
unsupported by probability, we 
would have an opportunity of view- 
ing the attack on Washington ap- 
plied to ourselves, and would thea 
propa! y d2no uinate an attempt to 
Jand, and make a rapid movement 
through a country, anda still more 
hasty retreat, by a different name 
from “a brilliant dash.” ‘The des- 
truction of all public property, and 
some private, would then receive the 
same character from us, as similar 
acts are now called in America. 
The British situation in Canada 
has been disastrous; and if 2000 
British troops of those lately serv- 
ing in France, have, as is assert- 
ed, deserted to the Americans, an 
additional proof is received of the 
impolicy of the war, and of the 
impossibility of conquering a free 
people, who if they are only true 
to themselves, will be able to defy 
the whole force of Britain, and of 
her conquering legions, powerfal 
as against the conscripts and mill- 
tary tools of Bonaparte, but impo- 
tent against freemen, contending 
for their civil and religious rights, 
and all which men hold dear in so- 
ciety. Indeed the present contest 
is totally difierent trom the strug- 
gle in France. Bonaparte deserv- 
ed to full unpitied, because he was 
a military despot, and had desert- 
ed the cause of liberty, but in 
America the case is totally different. 


There the cause of the liberty of 


the world is driven, as almost to 
its Jast trench, Fears may be en- 
tertained of its being banished from 
Europe, under the present strange 
retrovression. May it retain its 
ascendancy in America, and over- 
come internal opposition, and ex- 
ernal force. 

Justice was principally with the 
Americans ia the original grounds 
of quarrel, according to a just in- 
BELFAST MAG. NO, LXXVI. 
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terpretation of international law, 
awidoush not according to the new 
lus woaed doctrines of the “inaritime 
code,’ or ia other words, the law 
of the strongest, a system under 
Which Praoce iyrannized by land, 
and britain ao less unjustly by sea. 
Tnternational jaw, instead of being 
ruled by the corrupt maxims of per- 
verted morality, issuing fron civi- 
lians, and the judges of admi- 
ralty courts, ought to proceed on 


the principles of common honesty, 


which guides the conduct of fair 
men tewards each other in private 
lite. ‘ithe orders in council were 
an injust infringement on neutral 
rights. ‘The tardy reluctant policy 
of the British Cabinet protracted 
the abandonment of these orders 
too long; and in the mean time, 
before their repeal was kuown in 
America, that government had 
declared war. Besides this viola- 
tion of neutral rights, and the 
assumption of paper blockades, 
another British imvasion§ of the 
rights of neutral nations, the im- 
pressment of American seamen at 
the caprice of the autocrate of a 
British man of war, was an intole- 
rable grievance. Yet on this subject, 
America made a concession, whic't 
in justice ought to have settled the 
dispute, by passing a law, making 
it criminal in their citizens to em- 
ploy a British subject in their 
ships. Thus stand the original 
grounds of quarrel. In the pro- 
gress of the negotiation, British 
ministers have unwisely advanced 
additional claims, by requiring a new 
line of boundary, aad the erection 
of an Indian frontiexy. Claims so un- 
reasonable have united the Ameri- 
cans still more In a common inte- 
rest, and in great imcasure changed 
the character of the war. ‘Lhe 
president wisely paid that deference 
due toa free people, by laying the 
state of the negotiation before con- 
Eee 
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ress, that the people might sec 
im their interests were p anaes a. 
during the pregress of the busines 
and the effect has been to promote 
unanimity. ‘The Pritixa ministry 
complain ot the uniairness of this 
sroceeding, \ etitissoiarirom heing 
infeir, that much would be gained 
to the real freedom of our boasted 
constitution, if ministers at home, 
were under the necessity of making 
similar early disclosures: thus ren- 
dering homage to a tree people, 
who ought to be consulted in’ their 
own aflairs. This dificrence be- 
tween the constitution, of Britain 
and America, is the cause of Ame- 
rica being disliked by the servile 
tools of power, and induees the 
lovers of liberty to consider the con- 
stitution of the United States, as 
almost the last refuze of treedom 
in the present times, 

Affairs in Europe wear a threat- 
ning aspect, and it may be allowed 
to doubt from the circumstances, 
which have already transpired, whe- 
ther the intentions of the crowned 
heads, and the negotiaters now as- 
sembled at the Congress at Vienna, 
are honest. The cousistent triends 
of liberty entertain no hankerings 
afier Bonaparte. If Moreau has 
justly appreciated his military ta- 
ents, even as a commander, his 
only point of glory, he deserves 
no respect. Moreau is stated to 
have declared, “ that he was not 
sparing of the blood of his sol- 

diers, which he made to flow in 
torrents.” sut are things better 
now in France? ‘The teebleness 
and superstition of the Bourbons, 
joined with the cunning and knav- 
ery of Talleyrand, and of the Mar- 
shals, with the military ardour of 
the latter, afford a strange conjunec- 
tion, hostile alike to the internal 
quiet of France, and to her main- 
taining peaceable relations with the 
ether powers of Europe. Besides, 
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ing Kings, which like his other 
sans Was first ridiculed, and then 
initated. Then Saxony is to be 
added to Prussia. ‘This is a still 
more initation ol the 
French system of spoliation. It is 
an hypocritical aficctation of justice, 
to blame Bonaparte, and not exe- 
crate acts of simular atrocity im the 
allies. ‘The King of Prussia through- 
out the late transa: under a 
sombre appearance discovered great 
duplicity and hauteur of character. 
Of Alexander of Russia better hopes 
were entertamed, but his consenting 
to the cutting up of Saxeny for the 
agerandisement of sovereigns, 18s 
contrary to the tone of moderation 
he assumed, and his motives are 
still more questionable, as it is likely 
he will scek an equivalent, probably 
in Poland. Europe is thus to be 
parcelled out as an estate, in W hich 
the people are accounted as nothing, 
and are only considered as mere 
herds, or in the feudal style, “ad- 
scripti giebw,” transferred with the 
soil. Even independently of con- 
siderations of justice to the people, 
the King of Saxony is treated with 
injustice. He remained faithful to 
his engagements with Bonaparte, 
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and for this act the liberators of 


Europe, the restorers of social or- 
der, including the highly-praised 
Alexander, drive him from the go- 
vernment of Saxony, without ask- 
ing the consent of the people, over 
whom he ruled. Such are the max- 
ims and morality of Kings! 

The imbecility of British minis- 
ters has becoine Jncreasingly appar- 
ent since the opening of the session 
of Parliament. In the debates on 
the state of the finances, and on the 
subject of the American war, their 
fecbleness is app: rent, more espe- 
cially as they are without their chief 
talker, the plausible Castlereagh, ab- 
sent on lis mission to the Congress 
at Vienna. Yet these are the men, 
who are said to have assisted in li- 
berating Europe, aad in bringing 
the system of Pitt toa consumma- 
tion. Chance alone aided them, in 
the share they apparently had in the 


events which led to the peace of 


Paris. ‘Lime strips off the disguises 
which may for atime cover imbe- 
cility; and it is now evident that 
the reverses in France were owing 
to the mistakes of Bonaparte, and 
not to the exalted genius of British 
Ministers. 

The calling together of Parlia- 
ment before . the usual period has 
proved to the mest incredulous, 
unless the cy wilfully persist keep- 
ing their eyes closed, that though 
peace is restored in Europe, the 
burdcous of the war have been so 
great, and the loans so immense, 
that from these causes, the conti- 
huation of the war with Ametica, 
and the high peace establishment 
Which is to ‘be kept, the burdens of 
the country will be very little lessen- 
ed, that the property-tax and the 
other war taxes are likely to be con- 
d, and that the restrictions on 
the bank to pay in specie will not be 
taken off, or rather in other more 
appropriate words, a — farther 
excmption will be granted them, 
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not to pay their debts. Such 


are the distressing prospects of 


our financial situation. Yet with 
all this accumulation of debts and 
taxes the blood-suckers of the state 
do not abate of their demands. In 
this jebbing age, the ¢ Canning job 
stands pre-eminent. By it the flip- 
pant George G anning gets £.14,000 
per aonuin, as an nbassadur to the 
court of Portugal, a court at which 
it has not been customary to have 

an ambassador, and although the 
court even does not now reside at 
Lisbon. His friends get places and 
titles, and all this profusion to pur- 
chase his si/ence, that he may not 
annoy the present puny ininiste 1's, by 
firing off against then his noisy but 


harmless pop-gans. 
these, knowing their own weakuess, 
they are afraid, and thus the nation 
for their ease, wlthough so il able 
to bear such profligate profusion, 
are saddled with thir additional ex- 
pense. 
kK. 
—< a 
Tue following letter came to the hand 
of the writer of the laiter part of the 
Retrospect, just as he had finished his share 
of the public labour. Some may account 
the death of a virtuous man, such as was 
Edward Rushton, of Liverpoo!, unworthy 
to be recorded among the interesting oc- 
currences of the month. ‘The writer 
forms a very different canclusion, and feels 
much more interest in the beuefactors, 
than in the destroyers of the human race. 
The character of Edward Rushten stands 
on a proud pre-eminence, when compared 
with a General “doing bloody deeds,” 
aud dying on * the gory bed” ot battle, 
Edw. Rushton. did much for the camse of 
general philanthropy. At an ear ly pertod of 
his life, his sight received au injury, from 
which it wasonly partia‘ly restored late in 
life, from his exertions while an apprentice 
on board a slave-ship, in assist (oO Pree 
lieve the necessities of his brethren of the 
sable race, among whom an infectious le. 
ver had broken out. ‘Through lite he 
maintained a consistent character for geav- 
ine patriotism and philanthropy, aud had 
few equals im the trm adherence to 
fixed prinejples of virtue, and an honoure 
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able and inflexible independence of mind, 
amid the difficulties of a situation of which 
great wealth was not a constituent part. He 
had better than riches. He possessed the 
honesty and true nobility of indepen- 
dence. 

In the next number of the Magazine, 
some short sketch of his life, and a more 
full delineation of his character, may be 
expected. 


My DEAR SIR, 

Sensible how deeply you appreciated the 
worth of our mutually valued, though I 
regret to add, late friend, Edward Rush- 
ton, I deem it my duty to inform you of 
the death of this excellent man, who de- 
“pafted on Tuesday morning, the 22d inst, 
after au illness of two days’ continuance. 
This inestimable character has been lost to 
his family, his friends, and socicty, by per- 
severing too tenaciously in the use of the 
Eau Medicinale, which had proved effect- 
ual in removing the gout from his limbs on 
several occasions, but recently it so power- 
fully affected his constitution as to render 
itincapable of sustaining an attack of apo- 
plexy, which was the immediate cause of 
his dissolution. His beuevolent dispo-ition 
and just principles are well known to you. 





{ Noy. 


His amiable daughters and son are inconsole 
able ; they have indeed suffered an irre. 
parable Joss, for his conduct in private 
life was not only perfectly irreproachable, 
but highly meritorious. I so truly estimar. 
ed his exemplary qualities of head and 
heart, as to feel the privation of such a 
friend very deeply. On Friday we per. 
form the last melancholy duty. 

Grieved at such a lamentable occasion 
for addressing you, I remain, dear Sir, 
your sincere friend, 

Liverpool, Nov. 24, 1814. 


His death is announced in the Liver. 
pool Mercury on the following terms, 

Died, on ‘Tuesday morning, Mr. Edwd, 
Rushton, bookseller, Paradise-street. It 
may be truly said of him, that a more ex. 
alted character has seldom appeared in 
any age, orinany country. He was gift. 
ed witha bold and vigorous genius; and 
his poetic talents, too well known to need 
our panygeric, were fearlessly employed 
in the cause of Philanthropy, of Peace, 
of Freedom, and of the best interests of his 
fellow creatures. Alike just and generous, 
it was literally true of him, that, “ The 
world was his country, and doing good his 
religion.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 
OF POLITICS. 


To the Proprictors of ithe Belfast Magazine. 
i 


ON THE ANTI-ORANGE PETITION, 


GENTLEMEN, 
I have observed with pleasure, that some 


part of your Monthly Retrospect is always 
devoted to the consideration of the, more 


immediate grievances of this part of Ire- 
land; and accordingly that the Orange 
associations, which indeed form the princi- 
pal of those grievances, has uniformly 
called forth your marked attention and 
reprobation. The petitions against these 
societies have, of course,a natural claim 
on your protection. Much do I wish that 


your neighbours in the newspaper press, 
with such an example so near them, could 


be induced to guit that neutrality which 
is so untriendly to the cause of justice, 
and totake an active part with those whose 
efforts they cannot but approve, To ebs 
tain the protection of the laws for the 
people, to unite all in the bonds of peace 





and mutual confidence, is surely a high and 
honourable object; nor can I account 
for the inactivity of the Belfast Chro- 
nicle in such a cause, except it proceed 
from a dread of displeasing any body. Whe- 
ther the dread of displeasing the Orange 
gentry can be termed in all cases, 4 morbid 
sensibility, 1 will not pretend to decide. 
Certain itis, the Orangeman, strong in im- 
puted loyalty, will not be easily recon- 
ciled to the opposition that is made to his 
faction. This people in general are toe 
mystical to be accessible to reason. Some 
of them there are whom you can reason 
with; and whom the conviction of truth, 
and an henest shame, have driven from 
all public connexion with the body. But 
with the aggregate, with the Orange mass, 
there is no effectual mode of arguing, 
but—petitioning against them. 

“And will this argument be effectual ? 
Or what use in preferring new petitions 
against an association whem the parlia- 
ment and the government have refused 
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to put down ?” Thus will on description 
of people say, when asked to sign and 
assist 19 forwarding the present petivon 
against the Orangemen. It is remarkable 
how changing and contradictory are the 
retences Of men who have uo good rea- 
son for their acts or omissions. Some 
good easy people gave, asthe ground of 
their refusal to sign the petition of last 
rear, that the Orange faction would 
shortly either decline of itself, or be put 
down by government. /4is was, indeed, 
the main ground of refusal; and they in- 
stanced the Jate declaration of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh in the House of Commons, di- 
rectly condemning them, 1m which he was 
joined by several members. After so 
plain an expression of the sense of parlia- 
ment, would it be decorous, said they, to 
return upon the subject so suddeuly ? 
Would it be mennerly to bid the parliament 
do what the, have just told you they cer- 
tainly will do, if they see it necessary ? 
Petitioning, then, would be quite super- 
fluous ; it would be * 
drowned rat.” 

Untortunately* this sayacious reckon- 
ing has been convicted of error ; the for- 
mer petition was not superfluous, but in- 
sufficient tO procure redress, or even in- 
quiry. ‘The lovers of peace and liberty 
have been induced again to go forward, 
and invite the attention of parliame t to 
this pernicious grievance. ‘The  publica- 
tion of Judge Fietcher’s charge has (we 
are told) directed the attention of the Eng- 
lish people to the state of this country, 
and, it is hoped, has prepared the way tor 
a cousideration of our: grievances by the 
parliament. Whoever regards Orangeisin 
as one of these grievances, should join in 
petitioning against it. 

It may appear very idle to say much in 
support of this plain truism. Elowever, 
it so happens that a number of persons 
who dislike Orange Socteties, do yet, on 
Various pretences, decline subscrbing the 
petition against them, ‘Lhe excuse men- 
tioned above, is, 1 believe, advanced no 
more; but there are still some who 
“would advise the friends of civil aad 
religious liberty to be silent, and wait 
quietly for the slow but sure hand of the 
governinent.” Since the commencement 


* éhrowiing quler on @ 


* The * Orange rat” is now discovered 


to have been au old pet, (A very unnatural 
one to be sure;) and so far trom being 
drowned, is at this day sleek, plump, and 
thriving ,—gentle to its foodes f 
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of the present administration, the indepene 
dent press of the metropolis secm to be of 
this mind, and have withheld that support 
from the new petition which some of them 
gave to the former, under the idea (it 
would ecem) that any redress musi come 
from the goverument. Supposing this 
true, stl the propriety aud advantages 
of petitioning remain unguestioned; mores 
Over, we can discover ho strong distike 
of the Orange system in any act of the 
present chief governor, that would make 
us trust solely to his administration for the 
removal of evils which are known and to- 
lerated. ‘ Very true!” says another of 
the recusauts, “ the Orange system is $0 
evidently protected by the government, 
that no petition against it will be attend- 
ed to.” “Phis plea rests on an assumption 
which we may well call “ terrible ;” how. 
ever, even if it were so, it would still be 
the duty ef the peaceable and loval citi- 
zen to ask for the protection of the laws 
for himself and his fellow subjects. Ad- 
mittny Mr. Peele to be as frieudly to the 
Orangemen as they boast him to be, is it 
not wise for those who know and feel the 
evil of these combinations, to prevent 
Mr. Peele’s deceiving himself or o- 
thers ou so important a subject? 
If Mr. Peele hus this éeeing tos 
wards the Orangemen, in the case of no 
petitions, or few, being now sent forward, 
the former soplistries of this geuthleman 
will acquire icreased plausibility, and 
leave a doubt as co the very fact of grieve 
auce in the muid of the Leorslature. In 
whatsoever inant 
or the Whiw rthadministration be affect- 
ed on the Oraigve question, the sure and 
honest way undoubtedly is, to tell the 
pris vances to the parliament, aud to the 


ier, therefore, Mir. Peele 
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sooner or later, a system that has thrives 
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empire. ‘This must bring under inquirv, 


é only because its malignant charac. 
ter had remained unknown. ‘fo urge this 
discussion should be the aim of all peacea- 
ble and loyal §uf } cc3. 

Among those who decline to co-operate 
for this purpose, we should upt ft: tret to 
enumerate the Oover-cauvous and intereste 
ed; a larger class than one would at first 
Wha we, who excuse themselves UlGer Vale 
OuUs pretences. i hus,for instance, the recuse 
ames arc in trade, and have many pood 
Orange customers; Or they are occasions 
ally dependent on an Orauge Custom. 
ifouse offiver 3 an Orange banter. Some 
have Orange convextous and neighbuurs, 
with whom they wish to stand upot fair 


terins, kc. Vorhapsthey would ruu person 
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al danger by signing this petition, &c. To 
begin with the last of these reasons, and 
it has operated extensively in the Orange 
county of Armagh. | hupe the parliamen- 
tary advocates of the petition will be 
instructed to urge this important fact, in 
proof of the system of terror which Orange- 
men have established. ‘They cannot have 
a stronger confirmation of this than in the 
circumstance of men thus unduly withheld 
frém domg that which they lawfully and 
constitutionally wish to do. ‘The silence 
of these persoiis, 1f properly understood, is 
in fact more expressive than their petitions. 

The other pretences (for they are gene- 
rally no more than prevences) would have 
some weight, if this measure in which 
they are asked to co-operate liad any cha- 
racter of violence or injustice, or were 
such as any rational Orangeman could 
complain of. In petitioning againse this 
grievance they exercise peaceably and le- 
gaily a natural right, the exercise of which 
right has im fact become a duty towards 
their persecuted tellow-subjects. And 
ought a just and honourable man sacrifice 
thts duty at the shrine of a base and imag- 
biary interest, Or out Of respect to same In- 
dividuals of a contemptible faction. Yet 
these men boast of their own independence, 
and will talk, “ Ye Gods how they will 
talk,” of the intolerance and atrociyes 
of Orangemen; asif the wrongs of their 
countrymen, and the violated laws de- 
manded nought from them but “ words.” 
* Non ¢afi auxtlio, non  defensorbas 
itis J” Such a spirit may suit with 
the marrow views of a. mere moncy 
changer, but is unworthy of a free- 
mao. ‘This is that fatal spirit that tole- 
raivcs monopoly, impedes the progress of 
reform, and perpetuates the worst abuses 
of a government. It is remarkabie that 
this sort of people always overcalculate 
the pretended danger. Por if they acted 
honesdy en! to their professed principies, 


they would not ouly ensure respect, but 


overawe Wie intolerant man from any overt 
actot malice. Even by the Orangeman 
pubhe vpiion is not set at deiiance; and 


' 
he might be brought to act eiten impart 
aliy if he were not Spe tled by the servile 
Comis.siances Of Liiose who are sumietimes 
in his power. 

Of all the objectors to petitioning, I 
must confess | would have the least in- 
dulpence to a Roman Catholic, on whose 
community the grievance of Orangeism 
presses the most, and whose refusal, al- 
most at any risk, to join with the Protes- 
tants who are petitioning for his relics 





[ Noy. 


would be so very base and unnatural, | 
can hardly conceive how a Catholic coyjy 
refuse to concur in a measure dictated by q 
sympathy for his oppressed community, 
From hin excuses should not be received 
cn any terms. Inceed from every quarter, 
eacept one, excuses are for the most Part 
talse and feeble pretences 

Ihe Protestant who is favourable to Ca. 
tholic emancipanon, even’ i 5 Most qual. 
ified seuse, ts called upon to jom ja put. 
ting dowa an illegal combination that ex. 
cludesthe Catholic fromthe character and 
name, as well as from the rights of @ loyal 
subject. be Protestant. who, net heing 
an Orangeman, has however siv cd the 
Antu-Catholie petition, ouglst tu ston the 
petition against the Orangemen. because, 
whatever difference of opinion may cx. 
ist as to political righta, there can be none 
among good men as to the peace of the 
country ; which has been, and necessaril 
must be, so much disturbed, while so 
much of the population is divided between 
illegal and hostile factions. 

And here, | am reminded of an objec- 
tion which I understand has been made to 
siguing this petition, This new objection 
is to one assertion in the petition, which 
states that the Thrashers and Ribbonmena 
arose i consequence of the Orange Socie- 
ties. “* Now,” said the person, * I huow the 
countereassociations were produced by the 
intemperance of the Catholic Board !!” 
The magistrates who met at Downpatrick 
about three years ago, were of opinion 
that the ‘Thrashing system had, at that 
time, made an alarming progress in the 
country. This was previous to the existence 
of the Catholic Board, which is here charged, 
like the lamb in the fable, with what had 
taken place before it was born. Perhaps 
he would say he meant the Confmittee ; 
but the Committee was not reckoned ine 
temperate ; and the Board, notwithstaad- 
ing allits intemperance, addressed repeate 
ediy the Catholic population, cautioning 
them against secret societies. But this ob- 
jeciion does not deserve notice. 

Iudced there isno one but the Orange- 
man hiunself, who has any excuse for with- 
holding his sgnature and his exertions 
from this just and necessary petition. It 
appears to be the duty cf every loyal and 
peaceable man to joi in this appeal for 
protection; and to pray from the Legisla- 
ture, the suppression of a system, that 
openly tramples upon law, and- would 
throw upon the government of this coun- 
try the great odium of encouraging 6° 
monstrous an evil, A PETITIONER. 
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PRICES OF GraIN, &c, 


s a. a & 
Wheat,....+0...50 O to O O_ per barrel of 29 stone. 
Oats,..crccrcoerel® O to lO 6 per barrel of 14 stone, 


CARLOW 
New. Lith 1314 Barley,.........12 O to O O per barrel of 16 stone. 
eitinihiniaiiten dite Butter,..... - 126 0 tol50 O _ per cwt.of 112 Ibs. 
POLatOeSy...00. 21 to 24 per stone. 
Wheat, eccereeereeeelO O to 13 O © pertewt. of 112lbs, 
OY Ses ener oO ee Oreee 7 7 to 8 7 per do. 
Bevrast, Darley .ceccecscsseeee 7 6 tO 8 O per do. 
Nov. 23th, 1814, | Oatmeal,....cccceel4 O to 15 O per do. 
Virkin Butter,....150 O to O O per do, 
PUtALOS,..ereeeereee O S to O Bf per stone. 


Wheat,......27 0 to 40 O mid. price, 35 1 per 40 stone. 

















Dustin, Barley,...6. 9 O to 20 O 15 6 per 16 stoue. 
Nov. 25th, 1814. | Oats,..... well O to 16 O 14 1 ver 14 stone. 
Oatmeal,.....14 O t0 18 O 15 6 per cw. 
Wheat, English,....J11 3 to 1l 9 per 70 Ibs. 
—— -— Foreign,...10 6 toll 3 per do. 
Irish,...... 8 6 to 9 6. per do. 
pant a Barley, Euglish,..... 5 6 to 6 O per GO lbs. 
vy, “4 tel 181 4 ——tlrish &Scotch,4 O to 5 6 perdo. 
ee Sere * | Oats, potatoe,..... 3 8 to 3 9 per 45 lbs, 
Limerick,.... 5 8 to 3 9 perdo. 
—Com.Waterford, 3 5 to 3 6 perdo. 
Oatmeal, ..........34 0 to 36 Oper 240 lbs, 


per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
5 per cwt. of 120 lbs. 
O per do. 

2+ per stone. 


EGE pecccsccssvcecscosse T CO OD 

LIsBURN, Oatmeal,.....ceccooeel4 9 to 1: 
Nwv. 29th, 1814. | Firkin Butter,....155 O to 
PORATGES, recscccccese 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From 20th October, to 20th November, 1814. 


As the report for last month was not made out in time for publication, it may be 
necessary to go back and state that in the early part of the harvest of this year, the 
weather was favourable for the work of the season, and the grain in the early dis- 
tricts was cut down and secured in good order: but a change having unexpectedly tak- 
en place, and the latter part of the season proving wet, a great proportion of the crops 
were detained in the fields for many weeks, and in sundry parts of the country, a 
considerable injury has been sustained in all the late crops. 

lt is now evident that there will be a deficiency in the produce of grain this year, 
which, added to the low prices, will fall heavy on the farmers, and put it out of the 
power of many of those who had lately taken land at the exorbitant rents demanded 
of them, to fulfil their engagements, and consequently compel them to relinquish the 
Possession of their farms, or hold them at the risk of reducing themselves to poverty, 
unless their landlords, by a timely and generous abatement of their rents, shall prevent 
it. . rhe 
The long continuance of war, ‘and the consequent high price of provisions, although 
profitable to the occupiers of land for the time, has been productive of a serious in- 
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jury to the country, by induciag the landlords to demand, and the tenants to pro. 
mise a rent much above the real value, and both landlord and tenaut are now likely to 
come io for thetr share of the disappotmtmeat and loss which hive fallen so heavily on 
the mercantile classes, who speculated tuv much on the coutinuance of the extremes 
produced by the war. 

The complaints made at the beginning of the season of blast or smut in the whea 
crops, ippear now to be too well founded, aadif the farmers are not careful to pro. 
cure seed, quite free from that disease, they will probably have reason to make the 
saine complaint next year. 

The potato crops do net in a general way turn out as well as was expected ; they 
are small, and in many parts of the country have sutfered by the continuance of the 
wet weather. Such as are yetin the ground may be expected to receive a material ip. 
jury, and even those taken up since the commenceinent of the heavy rains, will be hurt 
by being put together either in houses or bins in a wet state. They are, however, still 
selling ata low price in the markets, but this may be atrributed to the great scarcity 
of money which obliges the farmers to dispose of their crops at whatever they will 
bring, rather than to the abuudance of the crop. 

Flax isnot a productive crop this year; thecoldness and frequent rains of the sum. 
mer, were quite unfavourable to the production of good flax or good seed. 

Large importations of foreign wheat to the amount of 50,000 quarters, imported in- 
to London within a short space, have kept down the prices of grain in that market, 
Owing to the expeaces of the war tn the shape of direct and indirect taxes entailed on 
all articles of produce, toreign wheat with the charges of freight, commissions, &c, 
can be afforded on lower terms, than the grain produced in Great Britain and Ireland, 

In Edward Wakefield’s lecture at the Board of Agriculture in England, published in 
the last Magazine, objections were made to the very extensive growth of potatoes as the 
almost only food of the people, lest ina failure of the crop of potatoes, from having no 
lower substitute to which to recur, famine might ensue. ‘This objection to the growth 
of this useful, prolific and wholesome vegetable, may be best answered by reference 
to the well ascertained fact, that ia the Highlands of Scotland, prior to the introduc. 
tion of potatoes as the general tood of the people, fammes were frequent, but they 
have never occurred since, [n Ireland potatoes almost always secure a plentitul sup- 
ply o food, and in rare cases of failure of this important crop, when other crops 
have been abundant, a scarcity was prevented by the more general use of oatem and 
wheaten bread, and other modes of using these grains. ‘Thus they assisted to make 
up the deficiency of the potato-crop, as potatoes have more frequently supplied the 
the deficiencies of the grain-crops, which have much oftener failed. 










































COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


- 

A spirit of systematic delusion prevails to keep up the spirits of the people, by 
high-wrought descriptions of their situation. Such deceptive representations answer 
the purposes of government, and its supporters : the people like to be deceived, and 
the press cchoes these sentiments, as well to obtam the favour of men in power, as ~ 
please the inclination of the people, wish'ng to continue in their dreams of delusion 
and false security. Writers who give a different but more true description of our real 
situation, and represent our prosperity as consisting more in a bloated appearance, 
than being substantially real, are unpopular, and their warning voice is disregarded. P 
Vet facts which will not bend to theoretic and delusive systems, support the assertioa, a 
that the high rates of taxation occasion high rates of wages, and that trade and manus 
factures will succeed best, where taxes and wages are low, as the former necessarily fol: 
low the latter.* 






— 











® The following extract of a letter published in au English provincial print, expresses 
well-grounded fears at the threatened superiority of French manufactures over those 
of England, and exhibits the progress of the cotton manufacture in France. 
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An illustration of the preceding reasoning may be seen in the state of the last fair at 
Leipsic. ‘The superiority of French manufactures in many instances, and its cheap- 
ness in all, wasacknowledged. ‘The fine woollens, the calicoes and muslins of France 
obtained a preference. While much of the British merchandize was slighted en a-- 
count of its coming on higher terms, and in many instances as being inferior in design 
and texture, and old-fashioned, from having lain long on hands. Sales were forced, 
and the British articles were sold for what they would bring. 

Faiimres of two banking concerns have just taken place in London, as well as ot 
some other houses of less inavnitude. More will probably follow, as extensive failures 
draw on others. The failure of one bank, is said to have arisen fromthe ut jisti- 
fiable speculation of one of the parmers in Spanish wool. Private bankers in Loo. 
don are prohibited from 1ssuing notes. But the issue ef the country bankers is enor- 
mous, and without any check, except the msufficient one which may arise from their 
not being able to procure paper of the National Banks to pay therrs. “This check is by 
no means sufficient. The national banks are obliged to lay before par'iament, an ac- 
count of the notes issued by them. A similar obligation on private banks both in 
Great Britain and Jreland is absolutely necessary, not only that parliament might see 
the full amount of the circutation of paper, but also that the public might have an 
opportunity of comparing the quantity of paper issued by each bank, with their ap- 
parent property, and thus judging of the safety cf accepting their paper in general 
circulation, and to what amount. A plan is said to be in agitation to enforce a sa!u- 
tary regulation of this kind, and also to compel private bankers to lodge a certain por- 
tion of stock in the nativoa!l banxs of England and Ireland, to be torthcoming to 
answer, if they should be deficient in their engagements; but in the mean time, the 
mterest to be at their own disposal, ‘Tie bankrupt estate of Firench’s bank, will, it is 
said, pay avery sali Cividend. 

‘Those concerned in the linen trade, after a time of supine neglect, appear now a- 
roused to seek redress through a petition to the house of Commons, ayainst the injuri- 
ous consequences of the act of fast sessiou, which laid a duty on bleaching materials, 
aad allowed a drawback on part of them. From the reasons assigned in the last com- 
mercial! report, the drawback in many instances could not be recovered, and the trade 
will suffer under a severe burden, unless the tax be wholly repealed. 

‘The swbject of tolis engages attention in many places. Among the documents will 
he found an articleon the to!lsof the ettyof Dublin. ‘The taxes of the state are sufti- 
ciently heavy. ‘These exactions of petty tyrants demand vigorous measures Ou the part ot 
the people to restrain them witbin /eguimate bounds. 

kachauye through this mouth has seldum excecded 43 per cent. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
Fok DECEWRER, 1514, 


On the 3d, the Moon rises under the first of the Lion, and as she rises inthe hea- 
vens, we perceive, during the mornug of the 4th, under her, Jupiter, at some distance, 
to whom she is directing her course. 

On the 7th, the Moon rises under the five stars in triangle of the Virgin and Ju- 
piter, all at sume distance from her, and is soon followed by the first of the Vir- 





“Normandy is evidently making very great advances towards outvieing what- 
ever we have in Lancashire, particularly at Rouen. Not half an hour since l have 
seen ina part of Mr. M’s factory, as good mule yarn as can be made; they spin from 
Brazil cotton, and from all I can learn, sell it to. the fabriquants or manufacturers at 
litle more than we could do, ‘They can weave it at cousiderably less, on account of 
the wages being so much lower than with us; paying only about 10s, or 10s. 6d. « 
week to men that in Manchester must have 25s. or 26s, There are in Rouen, $0,000 
persons employed in the cotton trade, and in Normandy, altogether 400,000,” 
res 
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gin, which, from her great northern latitude, she passes at some distance. She wil! 
be seen to ke about midway between Jupiter and Mars, thus changing the Position 
of the groupe of the preceding morning. 

On the 11th isnew Moon, at thirty-six minutes past six, afternoon. 

On the 15th, the Moon isseen under the two first stars of the Goat, and above Sa- 
turn, all to the west of her, and the groupe will amuse the spectator for about two 
hours after sunset. 

On the 19th, the Moon is on the meridian at fifty-nine minutes past five, being un. 
der the four starsin square, of which the two eastern are now at a small distance 
from itto the east. 

On the 24th, the Moon is on the meridian at ten, being now within the region of 
the Hyades, the fifth, or highest eye of the Buil being above her, and below her Al- 
debaran, both to the east. The Pleiades are of course above her at some distance to 
the west. Ataminute and a half before this time her eastern rim touched the first 
fourth of the Bull, the'star being six minutes and a half south of the centre; and a 
thirty-eight minutes past ten she passes the second fourth, the first feurth emerging at 
eleven, the star being ten minutes and twenty seconds south of the centre. At forty. 
Hine minutes past midnight, she passes the fifth, and soon after the line between this 
star and Aldebaran. She is directing her course to the sixth of the Bull, or tip of the 
southern horn, 

On the 25th, the Moon is on the meridian st eleven, having above and near to her 
the sixth of the Bull, which suffers an occultation before Moon-set, and still higher, 
but at some distance from her, but to the west of it, the second of the Bull, or tip of 
the northern horn. Aldebaran and the Hyades are of course at some distance from 
her tothe west. 

The occultation of the sixth of the Bull takes place on the morning of the 26th, at 
six minutes past four, the star being fifteen nnvutes and a half north of the centre, and 
irends at twenty-five minutes and three quarters past four, the star emerging at the 
same distance from the centre. In the evenimg, she rises nearly with the seventh and 
rwelfth of the Twins, as she passes the former of these stars at five, the latter at fifty-six 
minutes past seven. On this aighits full Moon, with an eclipse, which begins at fifty- 
six minutes past nine, and ends at eighteen minutes and a half past midnight; that is 
a quarter of an hour. alter her passage over the meridian. ‘The digits eclipsed are five 
deyrees fifty minutes and a half on the Moon’s northern limb. 

On the SOth, the Moon rises under the seventh and third.of the Lion, but nearest 
to the former star, the first having risen just before her, and being nearest to her. Her 


recess from this star and approach towards Jupiter will be marked after mide 


night. 

Nicreury is 2 morning star, stationary on the 7th, and at his greatest elongation on 
the 16th. ‘he Moon passes him on the 10th, 

Venus is in her superior conjunctiowon the 2¢th, to which time she isa morning 
star, but too near the Sun to be discovered. She passes the eclipticin her descending node 
onthe 14th. The oon passes her on the IIth. ‘ 

Mars is a morning star, whose duration above the horizon before sun-rise, is about 
two bours anda half, and his motion, whichis direct through twenty degrees, is marke 
ed by sufficrently noted objects. The Moon passes him onthe Sih. wake 

Jupiter is on the meridian at Sun-rise of the Ist, and.at three quarters past six Im- 
the morning of the Sth. Frend’s Evening Aprusements. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Remarks on the question and answer from the Giant's Causeway ;” a Tale translat- 
ed from the French, by a lady; an original letter trom Dr. Jebb to Archibald Hamil- 
ton Rowan, esq.; and various other communieations are deferred to the next pumber 
et the Nogazine. 
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